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General Conference & Philanthropic Union, 
CONFERENCE BULLETIN. 


1. Representatives of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments will start with ‘‘ Special Train ’’ from Wash- 
ington, and will furn to all on board special 
round trip tickets from New York to Chappaqua, 
also with checks for free transportation of baggage 
from Jersey City to Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 

ther with individual tickets designating the 
holder’s place of entertainment, room, etc., and en- 
titling him to free transportation from Jersey City 
to Grand Central Station, and from Chappaqua 
Station to the Mountain Institute, also to the priv 
ileges of the Dining Hall 

2. Itis very important that all who expect to at- 
tend the Conference from Baltimore and Philadel- 

hia Yearly Meetings should come by the‘* Special 
Train ” so that the committee can properly assign 
them, and furnish them with tickets. if any from 
these yearly meetings are not able to leave on the 
8th, so as to come by this train, they should send at 
once to the Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the Special excursion ticket from New 
York to Chappaqua, enclosing eighty cents for 
same. Members of New York and other Yearly 
Meetings, who will come by way of New York City, 
are alsorequested to send for the Special Chappa- 
qua Ticket 

3. A limited number of tickets can be extended 
for a week or more after the close of the Confer- 
ence, if those desiring the extension will give me 
early notice, otherw the return tickets from 
Chappaqua to New York will only be good until the 
18, and the return tickets from New York over the 
Baltimore & Vhio until the 22d. Tickets for Chap- 
peomct New York will not be good for use until 

e . 

4. Trains leave Grand Central Depot, 42d St. and 
4th avenue, New York City, for Chappaque, at 8.03 
a. m., 10.30 a. m.; 2.10 p. m., 3.50 p. m , 4.21 p. m., 
5.20 p. m., 6.12 p. m., 6.45 p. m., and 9.05 p. m. 

5. All Friends going to Chappaqua on the 8th 
(except those coming by the special train), are re- 
quested, as far as bie, to take the 2.10 p. m. 
train from Grand Central Depot 

6. As the Institute will be occupied during the 
sessions of the Conference by a far greater number 
of guests than its usual number of students, it is 
advisable that visitors should bring with them 
their own towels and other necessary toilet articles 
= as combs and brushes), and that they do not 

ing any unnecessary baggage. 

7. 4 pap-etiee will be opened in the Institute, 
where all in-coming mail matter will be received, 
and out-going may be deposited. Delegates and 
visitors should have their mail addressed in care of 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

8. Arrangements will be made to have a limited 
amount of laundry work done for such as wish it, at 
their own expense. 

9. For the information of numerous correspon- 
denis we desire to say that a limited number of 
Friends can find boarding accommodations outside 
of the Institute, if early application is made to 
Robert S. Haviland, Chappaqua, N. Y 

JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS, 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements, 
167 Chambers street, New York city. 


NOTICE. 

Delegates or visitors whose names have been sent 
and who find that they will not be able to attend 
the Conferences at C appaqua, are requested to 
send information of the fact to the undersigned. 

JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 


Chairman of Reception Committee, 
650 Columbus Avenue, New York City. 


Reduction in Railroad Rates. 


The railroads embraced within the territory east 
of Chicago and St. Louis (not including New Eng- 
land) have agreed that all persons attending the 
above meetings and — a full first-class fare to 
New York, shall be returned for 44 fare, provided that 
they obtain a certificate from agent at starting point 
which must be countersigned by Clerk of Genera 
Conference at Chappaqua. 

made with the Balti- 


A ents have 
-more & Ohio R. R. for a special train toleave Wash- 


ington at 9 a.m.on morning of Eighth month 8, 
making the following stops: Laurel, 9.27 a. m.; 


We Call Attention 


DELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 28, 1894. 


To the ADVERTISEMENTS in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL,—all of them,—particularly to those de- 


scribing something. 


‘«* WANTED.” 


We recommend our readers, of both sexes, to look at these attentively. 
Some of them present the desires of persons who wish engagement ; others, 


of those who wish help. 


In order to render service to both classes represented we ask your atten- 


tive consideration of the notices, 


\. This Week and Every Week. 


Baltimore, 10.00 a.m.; Aiken, 11.02 a,m.; Wilming- 
ton, 11.50 a.m. ; Chester, 12.05 p.m.; Philadelphia, 
(24th and Chestnut), 12.25 and (12th and Market), 
12.50; Jenkintown, 1.15; Langhorne, 1.30; Yardley, 
1.40; Trenton Junction, 1.45; Plainfield, 2.35; Jer- 
sey City, 3.10. 

The special train will return on the morning of 
the 16th, leaving Chappaqua at 9a. m., Jersey City 
(B. & O.), 11 a. m., making same stops as going, 
reaching Washington at 4.50 p. m. 

A special round-trip ticket to New York and re- 
turn (including transfer by boat from Jersey City 
direct to Harlem railroad) will be issued to all per- 
sons coming by special train, upon presentation of 
order signed by myself. The price of round-trip 
ticket will be as follows: from Washington, $8.67; 
Laurel, $7.93; Baltimore, $7.07; Aiken, $5.59; Wil- 
mington, $4.33 ; Chester, $8.82; Philadelphia, $3.33 ; 
Jenkintown, $8.03; Langhorne, $2.51; Yardley, 
$2.24; Trenton Junction, $2.27; Plainfield, $1.00. 
The special Excursion Ticket from New York to 
Chappaqua and return, at 80 cents each, can be ob- 
tained only by applying to me, except that all who 
come by tne special train will be furnished it on 
train. Ticket orders can be obtained either from 
myself; Kobert M. Janney, 122 Custom Place, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Eli M. Lamb, 1482 McCulloh Street, 
Baltimore, Md. ; or Dr. O. Edward Janney, 837 N. 
Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Persons coming by regular trains over B. & O. 
can purchase round trip tickets on presentation 
of ticket order, only at the stations at which the 
special train stops, they will have to make their own 
transfer from Jersey City to the Harlem Railroad 
depot, 42d street and 4th avenue, this city. It is 
desired that persons coming from the West should 
come by Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and, if possi- 
ble, connect with special train at Washington. The 
Committee desire that all Friends who can, should 
arrange to come by the special train, as it will assist 
the Committee in its arrangements for transporta- 


tion, ete. 
JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS, 
Chairman of Committee of Arrangements, 
167 Chambers street, New York City. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


305-307 Walnut 8t., Phila. 


Travelers’ Credits, 


available in all parts of the world. 
NO COMMISSION charged on part not used. 


An Eight Days’ Trip to the Catskills for $45, 

At the close of Chappaqua Conferences. Three 
days at the famous Kaaterskill Mountain House, 
three days and a half at other first-class hotels, 
where other special points of interest are found. 
Particular interest given to those traveling alone. 
Trunks or large valises $3.00 extra. Whole amount 

id by Eighth month 4,by money or certified check. 

is amount refunded when persons are prevented 
fro’. taking said trip. For information, address 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 





GRADUATE NURSE WOULD LIKE ENTIRE 
charge of an invalid or sick child. Address 
H., 2542 Turner St., Phila. 


A 


OUSEKEEPER WANTED BY NINTH MO. 
Ist, in a small family in Montgomery County. 
Address W. J. H., Davis Grove, Pa. 


OUNG WOMAN, RELIABLE AND TRUST- 
worthy, would like a position in a Friends’ 
family where there are no children, to care 

for an aged person and oversee the house. Address 
H. VAN SALISBURY, 525 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





companion, or nurse, to lady or invalid. 
References ° 
M. L. 


W “Compania POSITION AS CARETAKER, 


Fae 
MULLER, 1721 Jefferson St. 
ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN AS TEACHER 
in a family, one capable of preparing pu- 
pils for college. 


Address 8., this Office. 


LFRED L. SELLERS, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


| EVIS P. MARSHALL, 
Photographer, 
1883 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fine photographs and crayon portraits. Enlarg- 
ing of old and faded pictures a specialty. 


<1. 509 SWEDE STREET, 
John Faber Miller, “Xonmurown Pe 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 

Counties. 
For Sale or Rent. 
A property in Moorestown, N. J., five minutes’ 
walk from station. House has 10 rooms, all modern 


| conveniences, and in perfect order; lawn and gar- 


den with quantity ot fruit trees and grape vines, all 
in bearing. Terms, to rent, $25 per month by the 
year ; $40 per month for summer season. 
For further particulars address 
EDWARD SUTTON, 
Box 130, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


fB. Dorsey & Sons. 
Formerly of) Frymigr & EDWARDS. 
The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. 
No. 1009 Market Street. 
fo a always at lowest market prices. 


—Decorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED). 


TERMS—PAaYABLE IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year, $2.50. 
Single numbers, 5 cents. 
4 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
10 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MaY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN 18 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE ‘GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES ; 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- | 


tisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKs, 
Drarts, or Post-orricke Monsy Orpers; the last 


preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the | 


risk of the personsosending. ae-Draw checks and 


money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer | 


Association, Limited 


Contents of this Issue. 
Firry-Two THOUGHTS OF FRIENDs— 
xxx., 
Stanza: To Duty WED,... . ss 
A History oF AMERICAN FRIENDS, 
JosEPH FOULKE’s WESTERN TRIP, 1835, 


Discussion IN LONDON YEARLY MEET- 
ING, (Concluded), 
In TENT AND SADDLE IN PALESTINE,. . 
Stow But Surge GROWTH, 
EDITORIAL : 
Labor and Happiness, 
BreTus, DEATHS, 
FRIENDS’ New TESTAMENT LEssons.— 


Lesson Notes, 

VACATION Days IN ENGLAND 

THe LIBRARY 

EDUCATIONAL, eo wie : 

FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, 
ee: 

Portry: The Chappaqua Pilgrimage; 
Pathos of the Past; The Old Country 
Road; 

AQUABIUM LIFE, 

THE NOCTURNAL MIGRATION OF BIRDs, 

NEWs AND OTHER GLEANINGS 

CURRENT EVENTS, 

NOTICES 


At Swarthmore, °° T= #8ILL. 


BOARDING during the Spring and Summer 
months. Address ANNA B. MARSHALL, 
P. O, Box, 101, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Highland Cottage, 


A quiet Summer Resort accommodating Sixty 
Guests. On spur of Blue Ridge, three miles 
from Water Gap. Elevation 1,800 feet. Open 
from Fifth month 15th to Eleventh month Ist. 
Address for circulars, 


Successor to 
F ands FouLKe. ©- H. Palmer, 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 


> 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
On the South Mountains. A quiet, select resort, 


witnin easy access of Philadelphia. Open all the 
year. For [llustrated Pamphlet, address 


James H. Preston. 


~ | Near the Beach, 


; | Sun Gallery. 


| The Radnor. 


112 SOUTH CAROLINA AVE,, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


TERMS 
| MODERATE. 


"The Revere, 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


| The Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 


| Fothergill House, 


Mrs. Alonzo Brown, Proprietress. 


| North Carolina Avenue. Atlantic City, N. J 


_|Gien Mountain House 
AND 


| 


| Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


| Popular Rates 
| Send for Circular. 


A. J. Michener, 


. The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
| ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Steam Heat. JAMES HOOD. 
THE WAVERLY. 


A Quiet, Homelike Family Hotel. 
Terms Moderate. 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


| 


TH 


WAVERLY. 
gay 


drainage, etc. 


L. T. BR YANT- 


The Whittier Removed to 


Virginia Avenue, 4th house from the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Home Comforts. 


Open all the year. A. J. HOOD, Prop. 


GAS AND OIL STOVES 


Cheaper, Cleaner, and Cooler 
than burning coal. 


Fifty Cents per burner and upwards. 


| CONROW, 003, 905 Market St. 


Open all the year. | 


H. W. Sharpless. | 


99447 
e PURE 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 


“VICTOR” 835 Arch 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Good Designs 


in wall paper areas plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, § 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


‘* The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents ; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


| S.W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 
| ent - Reeds 
| THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


| asa medium for advertisements will, we think, 
| be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
| ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
| worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
| about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y-When our readers answer an 


St. 





| 
| 
| advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“qq 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XXX. 

God's light,—his grace,—the power of his eternal 
word shining into the soul,—can alone give us a true and 
saving knowledge of him. This great truth was remarka- 
bly exhibited in the results that attended the ministry of the 
Lord Jesus. Although he spake as never man spake, being 
endowed with divine wisdom and power, through the spirit 
of the Father, who dwelt in him, yet none received his min- 
istry save those who were obedient to the inward teachings 
of the Spirit. ‘*No man can come to me,’’ he said, 
‘* except the Father, which hath sent me, draw him.’’— 
{John 6: 44.) SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


This is a passage from the concluding portion of S. M. Janney’s 
«* Life of George Fox,’’—the examination into his doctrinal views. 


TO DUTY WED. 
THE sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 
Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells, 
The Book of Life the shining record tells. 
Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 
After its own life working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad ; 
A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich ; 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong ; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
‘Of service which thou renderest. 
—E£lizabeth Barrett Browning. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN FRIENDS. 


Tue Christian Literature Company, New York, is publish- 
ing a series of volumes of ‘‘American Church History,’’ 


under the general editorship of several prominent minis- | 
ters and writers, including the late Philip Schaff, (German | 


Reformed), Bishop Potter, (Episcopal), Bishop Hurst, 
(Methodist), and others. The plan, so far as stated, 


covers the issue of twelve volumes, in which competent | 


writers describe the different religious bodies, one volume 
being devoted to each of the larger churches,—Baptist, 
Methodist, Episcopal, Catholic, Presbyterian, etc.,— 
while the smaller ones are grouped. 
cently issued, (though some of the earlier numbers are 
not yet out, we believe), contains, besides ‘‘ The Disci- 
ples,’’ the ‘‘ United Brethren,’’ and the ‘‘ Evangelical 
Association,’’ and a Bibliography, the ‘‘ History of the 
Society of Friends in America,’’ occupying 152 pages out 
of the 520 which compose the book. The authors of this 
are Prof. Allen C. Thomas, of Haverford College, and 
Dr. Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore, Md. 

Of course a work planned on such a scale commands 


requires more than a passing notice. The life of the So- 
ciety in this country, from the arrival of Ann Austin and 
Mary Fisher, at Boston, in the middle of the Seventeenth 


Century, down tothe present date, is here described with | 


care. The sources of authority have been diligently con- 
sulted, and there has been, we do not question, a sincere 
desire to be accurate. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 28, 1894. 


Volume XII., re- | 











{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXII. No. 1182. 


No doubt we shall be pardoned iit we remark, before 
going farther, the difficulty there is in the preparation of 
the history of a divided body by a writer or writers iden- 
tified with one of the divisions, and that one accustomed 
to claim a position of superiority and exclusion. Neces- 
sarily, in such a case, they approach their work with sym- 
pathies and preconceptions belonging to their own sur- 
roundings. Whatever is said concerning those who be- 
long to the other sections must be said with double effort. 
—first, to understand, second, to state fairly. We think 
it must be possible to write a history of the Society of 
Friends in America that will overcome the difficulties 
arising out of past separatious and divisions, controver- 
sies and proscriptions, and will so exactly state the ad- 
mitted facts as to preclude reasonable objection, but it 
must be confessed that heretofore there has been little such 
work done. If we omit Samuel M. Janney’s lucid and 
fair-minded books from the list, as perhaps we should be 
asked to do by some among the other bodies of Friends, 
we should not know what to suggest next. 

Professor and Doctor Thomas have manifestly en- 
deavored to write a fair and unobjectionable narrative. 
The evidences of this endeavor appear in many places, 
and, as we shall presently show, their treatment of some 
of the controverted points in the ‘‘ Separation ’’ contest 
of 1827 is notable for its absence of party feeling. We 
may say, in a word, that no one, so far as we are aware, 
who has attempted to deal with the history of Friends in 
this country from 1827 to the present time (S. M. Jan- 
ney’s account of the ‘‘ Separation ’’ is confined to that 
episode), has performed the work with so much care, or 
so large a measure of accuracy, and we sincerely offer 
them our thanks for this valuable contribution to a better 
understanding. Their task has been especially difficult 
because of the assumption, so long maintained, that only 
the so-called ‘‘ orthodox ’’ bodies could really be con- 
sidered Friends, all others being merely schisms, or fac- 
tions, not entitled to considerate attention. This as- 
sumption Professor and Dr. Thomas put aside, in the 
plan of their work, at least. It does unconsciously ap- 


| pear, perhaps, in their allusions, many times, to the ‘‘ or- 
| thodox’’ bodies, without so designating them, leaving 


the reader to understand that except where the other 
bodies are expressly distinguished, those of that 
division are meant. Of course, this is not satis- 
factory, and it must be confusing to the reader who is 
not a Friend. The degree of success, we should say, 
which has been attained by the authors, in this history, 
is the result ot conscious effort ; the degree of failure is 
mostly due to prepossessions, unconsciously appearing. 
The history of the Friends in America, as we here 
have it, is divided into eight chapters, and these are pre- 


| ceded by a Bibliographical List. As the authors state, in 
attention, and the history of the Friends inserted in it 


a brief preface, it has been no easy task to compress the 
history of two hundred and fifty years into one hundred 
and fifty pages, and they might have added that the work 
is made additionally difficult by the diversity and discon- 
nection of the events and conditions which are consid- 
ered. Ina note, at the outset, it is explained that the 
titles adopted in the United States Census of 1890; to 
distinguish the various divisions of Friends, have been 
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followed in the work,—/. ¢., ‘‘ Orthodox,’’ ‘* Hicksite,’’ 
«« Wilburite,’’ and ‘‘ Primitive,’’ this being ‘‘ simply for 
the sake of distinction and with no invidious meaning.’ 
We submit to this, reluctantly, as we have been obliged 
to do in the case of the Census, and at other times, for 
the reason that some distinguishing names are evidently 
necessary, especially outside the Society, and that so far 
nothing better has been proposec. But it must be once 
more observed in the case of our body, that the name is 
not merely unfaik,, but is, besides, wholly inaccurate. To 
name a body, religious or etherwise, after an individual, 
it is plainly necessary that it should have been either (1) 
organized by him, or (2) should have adopted his leader- 
ship, or his opinions, so fully as to identify its existence 
with his name. 
descent unbroken from George Fox, and they have never 
in any way, formal or informal, adopted the designation, 
‘« Hicksite,’’ but have, on the contrary, uniformly dis- 
owned it. They have acknowledged Elias Hicks simply as 
one of many gifted Friends. They did not disown him ; 
they have not canonized him. His preaching and his writ- 
ings stood and now stand with them as the work of other 
sincere Friends, men and women, for what they may be 
worth, judged by the Witness of Truth. Because he bore 
a conspicuous part in the troubles of 1827 is not a reason 
which offsets, much less overweighs, these facts. And in 
the case of the so-called ‘‘ Wilburites,’’ the personal 
designation is equally improper. The divisions of the 
‘« orthodox ’’ body, by which the yearly meetings in the 
West which are called ‘‘ Wilburite’’ have come into ex- 
istence, had little if any connection with the fact that 
such a person as John Wilbur, of Rhode Island, ever ex- 
isted. These yearly meetings represent by their with- 
drawn position the protest of those who desire to adhere 
to the older views and ways of the Society, instead of 
adopting the ‘‘ revivalist ’’ methods common and control- 
ling in the Western ‘‘ orthodox’’ bodies. It is a great 
pity some better nomenclature cannot be devised. 

The eight chapters of the history are: first, an Intro- 
duction, in which the organization of the Society,—as- 
sumed to be largely alike in all the different bodies,—is 
carefully descried ; I. and II., devoted to the rise of the 
Society in England, and ‘ Discipline and Doctrine”? ; 
III., ‘‘ Early Years in America,’’ closing with the Seven- 
teenth Century, and the schism of George Keith; IV., 
‘«The Eighteenth Century’’; V., ‘* Divisions during 
the Nineteenth Century’’; VI., ‘‘ Period of Reorgani- 
zation : Further Progress’’; VII., ‘‘ Later Years.’’ 

We find it, as may be supposed, not possible to re- 
view the whole of this minutely, without extending our 
notice to excessive measure. We must deal with some of 
the points which particularly call for attention. 
Bibliography there is given a valuable list of the sources 
of Friends’ history, and yet there are, it seems to us, 
some important omissions. That these are not due to 
any partisan feeling is shown by the fact that quite a 
number are given which party spirit would equally or 
more desire to exclude. The ‘ Friends’ Miscellany,’’ 
12 volumes, 1828-39, edited by John and Isaac Comly, 
and containing a most serviceable collection of non-par- 


tisan matter, is not included, though the ‘‘ Friends’ Li- | 


7? 


brary’’ of William and Thomas Evans is. So, too, 
the other periodicals of Friends. 
just, and not merely magnanimous,—that we should not 


think of excluding the Friends’ Review from the list, 


nor the Christian Worker, nor Cyrus W. Harvey’s almost | 


unique Western Friend, nor D. B. Updegraff’s Friends’ 
Expositor, and we presume that, at the same time, care- 
ful work would require reference to FRIENDs’ INTELLI- 


| actions of our body. 








In the | 
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GENCER, THE JOURNAL, and the present united paper. 
All these publications contain matter which is desirable, 


| and probably necessary to be consulted before any one 


will entirely understand the history of Friends in this 
country, and the exclusion of any of them, while naming 
The Friend, seems to us a distinction not warranted. 

We may add, too, that the list of ‘‘ Doctrinal and 
Controversial ’’ books meagrely represents the views and 
Weshould mention certainly ten to 
twenty more works, to make a reasonably full bibliography 
in thisdepartment. The list given is so far good that we 
regret it shows these imperfections. 

In describing the ‘‘ Organization ’’ of the Society, 


| though the system is generally similar in the different 
Our body of Friends trace their line of | 


bodies, some reservations have to be made, especially in 
the case of the ‘‘ orthodox ’’ Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Thus (p. 177) the general text says that in the business 
meetings, ‘‘ the position of women is one of absolute equal- 
ity with men,’’ but a foot-note adds: ‘ This is not strictly 
correct as far as Philadelphia is concerned, and perhaps 
is not fully the case as regards the business of the church 
among the Wilburites.’” The foot-note appears to us in- 
adequate. In the first place ‘‘ Philadelphia,’’ here al- 
luded to, means the 4th and Arch Streets Yearly Meet- 
ing only, but the reader is not so advised. This is due, 
no doubt, to the unconscious assumption already noted 
that wherever ‘‘ Hicksite,’’—or other ‘‘ite’’—is not 
used, orthodox is in the mind of the reader. The fact is 
that the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends meeting 
at 15th and Race streets accords absolute equality in the 
conduct of business to the women’s branch. It is also 


| true, we believe, that little business of importance is con- 


fided to the women’s meeting at 4th and Arch streets, its 
business functions being of a subordinate and nominal 
character, by no means extending to the general affairs of 
the Society,—e. g., the amendment of the Book of Dis- 
cipline, etc. We think, too, a corresponding inferiority 
of the women’s branch will be found in the yearly meet- 
ings of the separated orthodox bodies, generally. It is 
really a very interesting point, as it illustrates the hesi- 
tancy there may be, and often is, to apply in fact and in 
substance the vital nature of the principles of Friends,— 
one of which clearly is that amongst Christian believers 
women are, and by right should be, the equals of men. 
The hesitancy of the 4th and Arch streets meeting in this 
particular suggests at once the extreme conservatism of 
that body, and the remarkable subordination in which 


| the women members continue. 


On page 180 we find a further example of the inade- 
quate qualification of the text by foot-note. In the 
former it is said of ministers among Friends that they 
** receive no salary ’’ ; the foot-note adds: ‘‘ The custom 


| in this respect has been modified in some places among 
| the orthodox.’’ 
| avoidance of hire for the ministry is much more than a 


It needs hardly be said that the 


‘‘custom ’’; it is in fact a fundamental testimony of the 
Society. And in view of the very general adoption of 
the paid pastorate in the Western yearly meetings, and 
its recent encroachments in New England, and New 
York, the note by no means gives the reader a just idea. 
** In some places,’’ should at least be ‘‘ in many places,’” 


|.and ** modified ’’ should be ‘‘ abolished.”’ 
The Friend newspaper is mentioned, but not any one of | 


We should say,—to be | 


(Zo be Continued.) 


IF all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 
— Shakespeare. 


‘* WE must do one of two things—either learn to con- 
trol the conditions of our lives or let them control us.’” 
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JOSEPH FOULKE’S WESTERN TRIP, 1835. 
( Continued.) 


THERE was a profound attention while I was speaking, 
and a solemn, sweet, and quiet covering over the meet- 
ing at the close. I was truly glad I knew nothing of the 
ministers of the place being in meeting till afterward. 
One of them, we were told, informed his congregation 
he was glad there were so few Quakers in the neighbor- 
hood ; that his hearers were out of danger of being poi- 
soned with their doctrines ; but one of his members spoke 
very differently to a Friend. 

We lodged at Margaret Smith’s, and the next day 
rode to Plainfield in the morning, and to Flushing in the 
afternoon, both favored, good meetings ; may the Lord 
have all the glory and praise, for to him belongs all ; 
nothing due to man. The next day we were at Still- 
water in the morning, and at Somerton in the afternoon. 
At Plainfield a considerable number of those called Or- 
thodox attended, while their brethren were at their 
Yearly Meeting, and one stayed until near the close, and 
left to reach the afternoon meeting at Mount Pleasant. 
It was a good meeting, largely attended by all sorts. 
At Flushing my mind was engaged on the subject of edu- 
cation, and the public exercise in it was a solemn call to 
parents to love their children, and train them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, and to children to 
be obedient to their parents in the Lord, for this is right, 
and the Fifth Commandment, with the promise that their 
days may be long in the Land the Lord our God giveth 
them. Dear Nicholas Cooper, a worthy minister, belongs 
to this meeting. I regretted our arrangements did not 
admit of our abiding at his house for a time; he re- 
minded me of my venerable, worthy father, he so much 
resembled him in his appearance and manners. 

At Stillwater we met with William Thomas, Samuel 
Yocum, John Price, and others we had met with at Yearly 
Meeting. William is a valuable minister, and had good 
service in the meeting. As I was centered in quiet in 
the meeting, the language of Isaiah opened in my mind, 
and I stood up with these words: ‘‘ Seek ye out of the 
book of the Lord and read ; no one of these shall fail.’’ 
(Isaiah 34: 16.) Truth rose into dominion, and the 
meeting ended well. We were cramped for 
time to reach Somerton, but arrived before it was late. 
The meeting was shortly collected when we went in, and 
I sat near our worthy friend Dr. Wm. Schooley. He had 
gone in, and that was the first time I had the satisfaction 
of seeing him. The meeting was very crowded. I sat 
in quiet, humble waiting for a time, feeling after the 
words of life, and was led into exercise somewhat similar 
to that at St. Clairsville, but still more largely, and in 
some respects more closely, on the subject of the minis- 
try,—but feeling sustained, and attended by gospel 
power and authority, I labored about an hour and a half, 
and finding a proper stopping place, sat down in peace. 
The meeting was very attentive and quiet ; after its close 
we walked home with our beloved friend William 
Schooley. He was very sober, but kind, his whole car- 
riage marked with dignified gravity. He is an exemplary 
minister of the gospel. (I did not hear him publicly.) 
He isa doctor of much note. His wife is the most at- 
tentive Friend that can be met with, and he told us they 
had concluded never to leave a stone unturned to make 
Friends and strangers comfortable. She worked willingly 
with her hands, not being able to procure help to assist 
her, except her little interesting sons. William asked me 
if I knew there were ministers at the meeting. I answered 
I did not know of any but William Schooley, and was 
some disappointed in not hearing him in the exercise of his 
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gift. He said there were six or seven,of different persua- 
sions, there, ‘‘and after thou had confirmed thy testi- 
mony by reason, by Scripture testimony, by the plain 
commands of Jesus Christ, as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, by the immediate openings of divine truth upon 
the occasion, thou planked it down on them, by declar- 
ing thou had gospel authority in thy message to them.’’ 

In this meeting the popular doctrine was exposed that 
revelation had ceased, since the lips of the last Apostles 
named in the New Testament were sealed, and that now 
the whole will and law of God to mankind is contained 
in the book they call ‘‘ the word of God,’’ and that there 
can be no salvation to those parts of the earth where the 
book cannot or does not penetrate. It was proved to a 
demonstration that of all the evils in the world, and of 
all the errors to which the Holy Scriptures were prostituted 
none exceeded this, nor could there be any more at vari- 
ance with their own testimony. In the Scriptures we 
read: ‘* No man knoweth the things of a man but by the 
Spirit of man that is in him, and no man knoweth the 
things of God but by the Spirit of God which is in him.’’ 
And again: ‘‘ That which is to be known of God is made 
manifest in man, because God hath shown it unto him,”’ 


| and that he still shows unto man what is good independ- 


ently of the Scriptures,—that it is good to do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with him. That it is light only 
can reveal light to our understandings. Sound only can 
reveal sound, and Jehovah has reserved to himself the 
prerogative of revealing himself to his creature man in 
his own time and way, and hence no man knoweth the 
Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son reveals Him. 
That the Son is Christ, and Christ is the power of 
God and the wisdom of God, and God is never sepa- 
rated from his power and wisdom. That doubtless many 
societies in Protestant Christendom were raised up for 
good purposes, and it is important they should do good, 
and be rich in good works. That the Society of 
Friends was raised up, as declared by their eminent apol- 
ogist, Robert Barclay, to call all, invite all, and press all, 
to mind the light of Christ as it is in them, to sit at the 
feet of Jesus as he isin them. For this light of Christ 
in man is the immediate manifester or revealer in the soul 
of all things pertaining to religion, and while mankind 
are feeding upon the husk, and neglecting the kernel, 
following after the shadow, but strangers to the substance, 
it is important the Quaker doctrine should be preached 
to the nations. 

On Seventh-day we contemplated resting, but Jacob 
Nichols, a worthy, aged Friend, who had been at yearly 
meeting, had been taken away suddenly after his return 
home, and was buried, and being but 114 miles from 
William Schooley’s, we attended the funeral. There was 
a large concourse of people at the house, who sat down, 
after our arrival, on seats provided. It was one of the 
most quiet, orderly, and solemn gatherings on such an 
occasion I ever remember. When the company arrived at 
the yard, William told me it would be grateful to the 
family to hold a meeting, but asa large proportion of the 
company were what was called Orthodox, if we went in 
the house many of them would not come in, and that 
the house would not hold much more than half the 
assembly. The day being very fine, he would be glad if 
it might beso that the meeting should be held in the yard 
round the grave. It was so. Dear William Thomas 


| spoke feelingly: ‘‘1f ye die in your sins, whither J go 


ye cannot come.’’ _I was concerned to renew the call of 
Jeremiah: ‘‘Oh! Earth, Earth, Earth, hear the word of 


| the Lord.’’ That the Lord had spoken to us in the event 


before us; that mortality had preached to us, and the 
living would surely lay it to heart, and renew the most 
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fervent endeavors to obey the strict meaning of the call 
and be wise. ‘‘ Oh! saith the Lord, that my people were 
wise, that they would understand this, that they would 
consider their latter end.’’ 


We took tea at William Schooley’s, and rode home | 


with William Thomas and lodged. He and his wife, on 
First-day morning, the 13th of Ninth month, accom- 
panied us to Richland (or Leatherwood) Meeting, 12 
miles. Near the meeting-house I met with Judah Foulke 
the elder. He was going the other way; he spoke 
friendly, enquired for his old acquaintances and neigh- 
borhood, and kindly invited us to his house, but we could 
not accept it for want of time. This was a large meeting, 
and a good one. We met with Samuel Swain, and a 
lawyer, [physician ? ] Isaac Parrish, the latter not a Friend. 
We dined together at John Hall’s, and in the evening 


William Thomas, ¢4e Dr. Parrish, and Samuel Swain ac- | 


companied us to an evening meeting, 11 miles from Rich- 
land, on the National Road at Washington Village, Ohio. 
The meeting was held in a Lutheran chapel ; a very large 
concourse of people attended at early candlelight. They 
were very attentive. There never had been a Friends’ 
meeting held in the place before. The Dr. pressed us 
to stop at Cambridge, further in the State, where he re- 
sides, on our return, and hold ameeting. We promised 
to do so, if we should have time, opportunity, and an 
opening for it. We conversed with him, William Thomas, 
and others till near midnight, there being a most remark- 
able openness for it. His interest in the welfare of 


Friends and their cause is great; his wife is a member. 
(Zo be Continued.) 


DISCUSSION IN LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Extracts Concluded.) 
Epwin R. RansoME thought the yearly meeting was pre- 
pared this year to send one epistle to those with whom we 
correspond, way being left open for any change. But if 
we wrote also to some of the smaller bodies of whom we 
had heard, he feared that we might do harm with regard 
to those with whom we now correspond. It had been a 
matter of great rejoicing with him to see that there was 
a little rift in the clouds with regard to Philadelphia ; 
Friends from thence had visited us, and the yearly meet- 


ing had addressed a communication to our Meeting of | 


Ministry and Oversight. To do anything that would 
tend to check that would be disastrous. He thought it 
would be well to appoint a very considerable committee, 
either by the quarterly meetings or that meeting, to unite 
with the Meeting for Sufferings and with a joint appoint- 
ment by women Friends, to take into consideration our 
future course. 

Walter Robson concurred with J. S. Rowntree ; but 
he felt very great sympathy with the bodies with which 
we did not correspond, who had separated because they 


morning. 
the same epistle that we sent to the fraternity of yearly 
meetings ; he trusted that nothing might break our fra- 
ternity with those. We had one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism ; and they were the meetings that were doing the 
work and winning souls for Christ. True, that some 
things were done there that we heartily disapproved of ; 
but some things were done in our own meetings also that 
he heartily disapproved of. Should we be doing quite 
right not to send a little separate epistle to the young 
yearly meeting starting there away in California ? 

Alfred Trusted desired that whatever we did this year, 
we might continue the old practice in future years. 

Thomas Pumphrey thankfully supported the decision 
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already arrived at by the Clerk. He agreed that ques- 
tions of detail should be considered and reported upon 
next year. He supported J. S. Rowntree as to the 
method of preparing the epistles. 

Samuel Beck had a strong impression that that which 
was seen on the top was not the entire feeling of lowa 
Yearly Meeting. One meeting in Cregon had only 
adopted the pastoral system by a majority of one; and 
when the pastor came he stayed but a short time. We 
had now a power with these yearly meetings, which, were 
we once to lose, we should never regain. 

George Rooke hoped that a copy of the epistle might 
be sent to Friends who meet at Arch street, Philadelphia. 

The Clerk said that he believed the yearly meeting 
was prepared to send one epistle, addressed to all with 
whom we had been accustomed to correspond, but not to 
address it, or any other this year, to those who had sepa- 
rated from them. There was a question whether it 
should be sent to Philadelphia; he believed that the 
yearly meeting was prepared to take that course. 

J. B. Braithwaite and several other Friends concurred 
as to sending the epistle to Philadelphia, and the Clerk 
recorded that as the judgment of the meeting. He 
thought that before commending the matter to any com- 
mittee, they ought to take into consideration the action 
with regard to Joel and Hannah Bean, brought before 
them by two quarterly meetings ; and also whether they 
should address the epistle to the new yearly meeting in 
California. 

Theodore G. Crosfield thought the former question 
should be dealt with before they decided the latter. 
Charles Thompson thought the California Meeting would 
receive the epistle through Iowa. Samuel Price hoped 
that a copy would be sent direct to California. Henry 
Tuke Mennell hoped that no epistle would be sent to the 
new yearly meeting this year. It would be a distinct act 
of recognition, and would involve us in future difficulties. 
Henry Stanley Newman thought it important that the 
yearly meeting should keep itself thoroughly in touch 
with the new California Yearly Meeting. J. B. Braith- 
waite, Jr., concurred with H. T. Mennell, as did several 
others. R. B. Brockbank said that if the yearly meeting 
acknowledged California Yearly Meeting it practically 
excluded Joel Bean. WHetherefore concurred with H. T. 
Mennell. 

A large, brief expression of opinion against sending 
the epistle to California followed, and the Clerk thought 
the meeting was not prepared to do so. 

Sylvanus Thompson said there had been no decision 
as to the further suggestion that the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings should be requested to consider whether next year 
any means could be devised for putting us into connec- 
tion with the smaller bodies. After discussion, the sub- 
ject of correspondence with California and Oregon and 


| the smaller ‘‘ bodies’’ was referred to the Meeting for 
wished to hold their meetings as we do on First-day | 
He did not see that we could well send them 


Sufferings. 

The next business was the consideration of the quar- 
terly meeting minutes regarding Joel and Hannah Bean. 
Howard Nicholson at the outset, while having no sym- 
pathy with the action taken by Iowa, submitted that it 
was unconstitutional for the yearly meeting to take those 
minutes into consideration. 

Edward Priestman concurred. The American yearly 
meetings were codrdinate bodies, not subordinate, and it 
would be entirely wrong to pass judgment upon them. 

The Clerk, while ruling without hesitation that the 
yearly meeting had no jurisdiction, thought that it must 
hear the minutes sent up. If the yearly meeting subse- 
quently decided that it could not discuss the question, 
that was another thing. 
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The minutes were then read. That from Lancashire 
and Cheshire suggested that a loving message of sympathy 
should be sent to Joel and Hannah Bean and Benjamin H. 
Jones. The Warwick Quarterly Meeting minute merely 
expressed the opinion that the proceedings of lowa Yearly 
Meeting were at variance with the approved practices of 
Friends, and called the attention of the yearly meeting to 
the matter. 

William E. Turner fully endorsed the ruling of the 
Clerk that we had no jurisdiction in connection with 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, nor did the minute from Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire suggest taking any steps in that 
direction. 

Francis C. Clayton desired to say for Warwick that so 
far as he knew the minute was the united judgment of the 
quarterly meeting, after deliberations at two quarterly 
gatherings. F. Clayton then went into the circumstances 
connected with the question regarding Joel Bean. It was 
an old test from which he had suffered, one which the 
Church in all times seemed determined to apply to its 
members in some form or other, but which the Society of 
Friends had never been used to. The question of private 
judgment was one into which it was not the privilege of 
the Church to interfere. If the matter was committed to 
the notice of Iowa Friends in a loving manner he thought 
it would meet the feelings of a good many in his quarterly 
meeting. 

Joseph J. Spraggon said that he strongly opposed the 
imposition of a creed when the proposal came from the 
Indiana Conference. In his private capacity he should 
be perfectly willing to write expressing his personal es- 
teem and regard for Joel Bean and his wife and friend, 
but there was a wide distinction between that and the 
course that the yearly meeting was asked to adopt. ‘The 
official letter of sympathy would virtually be a reflection 
and acensure on the action of Iowa Yearly Meeting. He 
spoke on behalf of a large minority of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Friends. 

George Rooke took exception to the latter obsefva- 
tion ; and the Clerk ruled that a non-represenative must 
speak only as from his own standpoint. 

John Ashworth said there was a strong feeling in the 
quarterly meeting in favor of the minute sent up. 

William White spoke of the deep and heartfelt feeling 
in Warwick Quarterly Meeting on this subject. We had 
no right to exercise discipline in regard to coérdinate 
yearly meetings, but we had a right to offer counsel, as 
we did in our epistles, and to express our regret at action 
taken. 

Thomas Hodgkin said we must recognize that there 
might be circumstances under which it would be needful 
entirely to disassociate ourselves from the action of a co- 
ordinate yearly meeting. But such acourse should only 
be adopted with great unanimity, and he thought that the 
large expression of feeling in that meeting might serve 
the present purpose as well as an official document. He 
did not think that in that meeting or outside of it he had 
heard anybody who was prepared to uphold the extraor- 
dinary action taken in regard to Joel and Hannah Bean. 
It was extremely dangerous to the cause of Quakerism, 
and out of harmony with the spirit of the times. He did 
not suppose that any Friend here would wish to catechise 
our ministers upon some of the most difficult questions 
that could present themselves. If we were to adopt that 
it would lead to an extensive migration out of this Society 
to the greater freedom of some one of the old historic 
churches. He trusted that whether any formal communi- 
cation went forth from the yearly meeting or not, it 
would be thoroughly understood that the proceedings in 
relation to Joel and Hannah Bean had been entirely con- 


trary to the best mind and judgment of Friends in this 
country. 

Joseph S. Fry pressed for a ruling as to whether the 
subject could be properly taken up in that meeting, and 
the Clerk indicated that he would reply at the next sit- 
ting. In answer to a question the Clerk said that the 


minute on the subject of the American correspondence 


would not go into the women’s meeting, but they would 
be informed by letter. At the afternoon session, he said 
he had given the subject the best consideration he was 
able, and while the circumstances were very peculiar, he 
did not feel that the question could be excluded. It came 
before the meeting from two quarterly meetings, and upon 
them must fall the responsibility with regard to accuracy 
of statement—and their statements had not been 
challenged. 

Walter Robson, while sympathizing deeply with these 
dear Friends, could not help feeling that the meeting 


| perhaps hardly realized that what it was really doing was 


sitting in judgment on the ruling of Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing, and some other yearly meetings that had thought fit, 
rightly or wrongly, to impose written questions on their 
ministers. Was it quite right for us to criticise the action 
of one of these rules on particular members? Should 
we not rather, if we took up the subject at all, take up 
the general question of the rules under which those Friends 
had suffered ? 

J. Hingston Fox felt that what had passed in the 
meeting was quite sufficient, and that if the matter went 
upon our minutes it would do more harm than good. 

Samuel Alexander (of Peckham) considered their 
dear Friends had had an abundant display of private 
sympathy. Others concurred in this view. 

William E. Turner, speaking for Lancashire and Che- 
shire Quarterly Meeting, though not with any authority, 
believed that quarterly meeting would cordially accept 
the proposed judgment, feeling that the moral effect they 
desired would have been served. 

Charles Thompson hoped that the minutes of the 
quarterly meeting would go on the yearly meeting min- 
utes, with an expression of sympathy. 

The Clerk believed it to be the judgment of the 
meeting to record the minutes that had been read, and to 
add briefly that they had received their careful con- 
sideration. 

An appointment of thirteen Friends was then made 
to prepare the one epistle to the American yearly meet- 
ings with whom we had previously corresponded, and to 
Philadelphia. The Clerk also read the communication 
on the matter which it was proposed to send to the 
women’s meeting. 

William L. Pearson desired to express, as a member 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting, the gratification that he thought 
American Friends generally would feel at the continuance 
of the correspondence in such a way as it was proposed 
to do it ; his trust that they would be found cordially and 
heartily reciprocal ; and that they would try to keep their 
hearts warm towards the highest purposes that the Society 
at large had in view. He wished to say just this much 
more from a pretty general knowledge of his own yearly 
meeting and those on the American continent, that they 
meant to hold to just the same principles that London 
Yearly Meeting meant to hold to. 


[Nore.—W. L. Pearson is President of Penn College, Oskaloosa, 


| Iowa, and had been in attendance at the yearly meeting’s sittings 


throughout. John William Graham, one of those whose remarks were 
given last week, is a tutor at Dalton Hall, Owens College, Manchester 
(of which Theodore Neild is Principal), a graduate of Cambridge and 
London universities, and a leading writer, we believe, for British 





Friend.] 
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From the Unitarian, Boston. 
IN TENT AND SADDLE IN PALESTINE. 
We landed at Jaffa early in March. After viewing the 
reputed house of Simon the tanner, and other spots and 
scenes of interest, we went by rail to Jerusalem. The 


way lies through the beautiful Plain of Sharon, highly | 


cultivated, and bright in places with wild flowers, and 


through the Valley of Ajalon, where ‘‘ the sun stood still | 


and the moon stayed’’ while Joshua and the people 
avenged themselves upon their enemies. Arrived at Jeru- 
salem, we were not to see it for several days yet. 
for a few miles in the south around Jerusalem, and in the 
north about Damascus, the only method of traveling in 
Palestine or Syria is on horseback. We were booked 
both for the ‘‘short tour’’ to the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan, and for the ‘‘ long tour’’ to Damascus, Baalbec, 
and Beyrout. It was wisely decided to take the short 
tour before ‘‘ doing ’’ Jerusalem, to give an opportunity 
to recover from the fatigue of our first horseback riding 
ere we started on the longer journey. Shortly after five 
o’clock, therefore, on the morning after our arrival, we 
were called to begin our first trip. 

We rode through the Valley of Jehoshaphat, around 
the Mount of Olives, and past Bethany. An armed 
Bedouin sheik then joined us for our protection. While 
this protection is a species of blackmail, it is at the same 
time necessary ; for without it the traveler is considered 
legitimate prey by the Bedouins em route. The present 
Pacha of Jerusalem has begun a vigorous policy for the 
protection of travelers. Still, outrages have been com- 
mitted this season. All the natives carry arms, generally 
the old flint-lock musket. 

We have a picturesque ride of five hours down steep 
slopes, through bleak and rugged hills and mountains, and 
stop at length at the inn of the Good Samaritan for 
luncheon. It was asserted that a part of our repast had 
been left over from the Good Samaritan’s time. Still, it 
was none the less acceptable. We mount again for an- 
other four hours in the saddle, and go through wild gorges, 
at the bottom of which tumbles the Brook Cherith. 
Hither Elijah fied from the wrath of Jezebel, and was 
ministered unto by the ravens. The Greeks have built a 
beautiful monastery before the cave in which the prophet 
lodged when the Lord manifested himself in the strong 
wind, the earthquake, the fire, and, lastly and mostly, 
in the still, small voice. We come at length to the Plain 
of Jericho. On one side rises the Mount of Temptation, 
honeycombed with the cells in which monks and anchor- 
ites formerly dwelt. On the other, across the Jordan, are 
the Mountains of Moab, with Nebo and Pisgah, associ- 
ated with the last days of Moses. We spent the night at 
Jericho, thought by some antiquarians to be the site, not 
of the ancient city of that name, but of Gilgal, where 
Saul was made king, and where Samuel called the people 
together in solemn assembly. 
but a heap of rubbish, in which a few natives have made 
their huts. A massive, square ruin is pointed out as the 
house of Zacchzeus, whom Jesus visited. 

This was the land of milk and honey. Of honey 
there is plenty now, as wild flowers are abundant ; but of 
milk there is none except that of goats. The palms, for 
which the place was celebrated, have disappeared, and 
the wild thorn-tree has taken their place. But the 


mounds which here abound, and the traces of ancient irri- 


gation, attest that this was once the centre of a flourish- 
ing civilization. 

We are stiff and weary from our first day’s hard ride. 
But here, especially, there is no rest for the weary. 
we are up with the sun, our second morning out, fora 
ride to the Dead Sea. In the clear, bright atmosphere it 


Except | 








The place now is not much | 


| These are arched over, and made into bazaars. 





So | 
| centre of the earth,’’ and whence the Lord took the earth 


seems close at hand. But it is miles away, and we ride 
nearly three hours under a blazing sun to reach it. It is 
a beautiful sheet of water, pleasant to the eye, though 
bitter to the taste ; clear and blue, giving no hint that it 
is the abode of death only. We enjoy a most delightful 
bath (March 8) in the placid waters, and come out en- 
crusted with salt, which makes a plunge in the Jordan de- 
sirable to get the salt off. We come at length to the Ford 
of the Jordan, where tradition places the crossing of 
Joshua with the Israelites, and the baptism of Jesus. The 
Jordan is a disappointing stream, small and unpictur- 
esque, and so muddy that all but two of our party refused 
to enter into its waters. Still, it is sacred with historical 
associations, and we were glad at being able to stand 
upon its bank. We recrossed the flat alkali waste which 
here extends along the Dead Sea and the Jordan, and are 
again in Jericho. 

The day following we went back to Jerusalem, passing 
through Bethany, where, of course, everything connected 
with Mary, Martha, and Lazarus is shown ; over the site 
of the village of Bethpage, where now stands a Greek 
church ; and over the Mount of Olives. This mount is 
especially attractive on account of its own beauty, the 
grandeur of the view which it affords, and the sacred as- 
sociations which gather round it. The garden of Geth- 
semane lies almost at its base, on the Jerusalem side. 

The Dead Sea is more than 1,300 feet below the level 
of the ocean; Jerusalem 2,600 feet above that level. 
The difference in temperature between the two points is 
great. To pass from the one to the other is like going 
from Florida to Maine. While we suffered from the heat 
at Jericho, we ran into a violent hail-storm at Jerusalem. 
We had come from summer back to early spring. The 
storm increasing, and giving every indication of lasting 
for some time, the tents were abandoned fora hotel. All 
but one of the hotels of the Holy City are outside the 
walls. Inside the walls it is so dark and damp and dirty, 
so cramped and narrow, that modern enterprise estab- 
lisHes itself outside. 

Jerusalem, seen from a distance—from the top of any 
one of the many hills which compass her round about,— 
is a grand and imposing picture. Standing on a sort of 
plateau which rises high and abruptly on every side but 
one, her massive walls still intact, the city is fair to look 
upon. In size it is about three-fourths of a mile in 
length and the same in breadth. By walking smartly, 
one can go entirely around the city outside the walls in a 
little more than half an hour. The population is about 
40,000. The walls are about forty feet high ; but, being 
almost entirely surrounded by a deep gorge, or valley, 
they seem much higher. Three gates, adorned with 
Turkish soldiers, are sufficient for the entrance and exit 
of the people. There are two more open, but they are 
little used ; and two have been permanently closed. 

Seen near to, and in detail, the city is miserable and 
squalid. The narrow and uneven streets prevent car- 
riages from entering the city. A loaded camel or donkey 
takes up three-fourths of the width of most of the streets. 
The most 
interesting streets are so dark that they cannot be photo- 
graphed. 

I shall not delay with the sights of Jerusalem. The 
Church of the Sepulchre and the Mosque of Omar are 
its chief attractions. The former is divided amongst the 


| Greeks, Latins, and Armenians, who hold their services 


at the same time within a few feet of each othor. The 
effect is something like Babel. The Greeks seem to be 
in the lead, possessing the spot which is the ‘‘exact 


for making Adam. We were shown Pilate’s judgment 
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hall, the Via Dolorosa, the house of Caiaphas. The fact 


that Jerusalem has been utterly destroyed, and every trace 
of the ancient city obliterated, does not deter the 
churches from locating all places definitely. The city 
has been so levelled that Mounts Moriah and Zion are 
only a few feet above the general level. The valley be- 
tween them has been filled in with nearly one hundred 
feet of débris. 

But, though Jerusalem is squalid to-day, it has been, 
is now, and perhaps always will be the chief centre of 
interest for Christendom. Here the prophets taught. 
Here the thought of one God, and he a God of love, 
came into being. Here David overcame his enemies. 
Here small bands of brave souls met the armies of 
Nineveh, of Babylon, of Egypt, of Greece, of Antiochus, 
and of Rome. From here the people were led away cap- 
tive. Hither they returned, a forlorn hope, and again be- 
came a nation. Richard and Saladin, Crusader and 
Saracen, have fought beneath these walls: the shout of 
battle has often caused the hearts within to tremble or to 
thrill ; and still the star of Jerusalem is rising, and will 
again shine in glory. Though Israel has been tossed 
about like a ship on a stormy sea, theship never sank, but 
rode the waves, in hope, if not in triumph; and Jerusa- 
lem has ever been at once both star to guide and anchor 
to hold. From these gates Jesus went forth to die, and 
Paul to teach, carrying the light of truth through an 
ever-widening circle which shall at length embrace the 
world. 

From Jerusalem we made excursions to places of in- 
terest in the neighborhood. At Bethlehem we were sur- 
prised to see in the Church of the Nativity a Turkish 
soldier standing with loaded musket beside the manger 
and the star of brass, ostensibly to keep the eastern Chris- 
tian sects from fighting each other. But the Christians 
claim that the soldier is only a libel on their faith, kept 
there by the Mohammedans to counteract the efforts of 
the Christian missionaries among the natives. 

The Russians possess many of the sacred sites in and 
about Jerusalem. There is much rivalry between them 
and the Roman Catholics. This rivalry leads to a multi- 
plication of holy places. Thus there are two Calvaries 
with holy sepulchres, two places where John baptized 
Jesus, two Mounts of Transfiguration, two Jerichos, two 
Gilgals, two places where Elijah was fed by the ravens, 
two wells into which Joseph was cast, and, as we found 
later, two places of Annunciation at Nazareth, two sites 
of Bethsaida, Chorazin, and other cities on the Sea of 
Galilee. This multiplicity is not entirely due to ecclesi- 
astical rivalry, but partly to the differences of scholars, 
and somewhat to the desire of ambitious localities to be 
hitched to an historical or holy star. 

But, whether any sacred site be possessed by Greek 
or Roman, it is utterly ruined, covered with brass and 
tinsel. One is not even allowed the privilege of silence ; 
for the mummery of their priests is ever resounding. 

T. G. MILsTeD. 
(Zo be Continued.) 


But never a truth has been destroyed, 
They may curse it and call it crime; 
Pervert and betray, or slander and slay 
Its teachers for a time ; 
But the sunshine aye shall light the sky, 
As round and round we run; 
And the truth shall ever come upward 
And justice shall be done.— Charles Mackay. 


He who commits an injustice is ever made 
wretched than he who suffers it. 
turn an injury.—P/avo. 


more 
It is never right to re- 





SLOW BUT SURE GROWTH. 


THE impatient soul will always make a false estimate of 
our race. Only the most painstaking heart can keep in 
mind all the facts of the world. He who drives a yoke 
of oxen must give up all hope of traveling a mile a min- 
ute. If he is impatient he must part company with those 
slow animals. But how faithful they are! How heavy, 
how gentle, how obedient; but, oh, how slow! Our 
moral world is dragged by oxen. It has no railway speed. 
The railway carries men’s bodies rapidly, but it never in- 
terferes with the old slow speed of the intellect. 

The intellect of the church always travels in the oxen’s 
cart. We need not find fault with that mode of travel. 
What better intellect you and I possess came to us in that 
kind of a vehicle. The men of India who came to 
Chicago to tell us that our souls will migrate at last into 
some other animal, came by steam over sea and continent. 
They ordered dinner by telegraph. They called a ‘car- 
riage by the telephone ; but their creeds and attachments 
did not make any such quick movements. The inven- 
tions are all for the body and for physical property, and 
not for the soul. 

The educated, broad, deep-thinking young men of 
the orthodox ministry must not expect the great massive 
church to move around like a feather in a breeze. The 
new truths must slowly rise, and the old doctrines must 
slowly fall. The broad men ought to be not only satis- 
fied, but delighted with the mental and moral progress of 
the church in the last twenty-five years. Into that old 
sanctuary which once hated, scolded, hanged, burned, 
exiled, and tortured, a love of man has come step by 
step.—Prof. David _— 


‘¢ COMPULSORY ARBITRATION.’’—These are the re- 
marks of the New York /ndependent on this subject : 

‘¢ Arbitration is the act by which two parties ina dis- 
pute agree to refer the matter upon which they cannot 
agree to a third party for decision. In the very nature 
of it, it is voluntary and friendly. If one party declines 
there can be no arbitration. Both must agree to refer 
and to abide by the decision. If one or the other is 
compelled by law to refer it is not arbitration, but some- 
thing else. The term compulsory arbitration is contra- 
dictory. Some years ago a court of arbitration was es- 
tablished in this city, and an ex-Judge of the Supreme 
Court was the arbitrator. Certain cases which could 
have been carried into the regular courts were referred to 
this arbitrator for decision ; but the reference was not 
compulsory. Neither party could be coérced; but if 
both agreed, they could submit their case with the under- 
standing that the decision should stand as though it were 
the judgment of a law court. Arbitration finds its true 
scope in such disputes as those concerning the Alabama 
claims and the Bering Sea matter, between the United 
States and England. The two countries could not agree, 
and they consented to refer the questions in dispute to ar- 
bitration. They did so, and loyally observed the terms 
of the decisions. If the Pullman Company as car-build- 
ers, had agreed with their employés to submit their dif- 
ferences to arbitration, it would have been a free, volun- 
tary, and generous act. To compel the company to do 
so would have been an invasion of their private rights, 
and the whole proceeding would have been not a friendly, 
but a hostile one. Arbitration is of no more value than 
an ordinary court process if its friendly intent be lack- 
ing. To volunteer in the service of the United States in 
the Civil War was one thing ; to be drafted was quite an- 
other. There were no drafted volunteers, and there can 
be no compulsory arbitration.’’ 
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LABOR AND HAPPINESS. 

In the ‘‘ Labor platform,’’ adopted at Springfield, Il- 
linois, a few weeks ago, which we published in a recent 
issue, and have already commented on, one of the ‘‘ de- 
mands’’ made was for ‘‘a legal eight-hour work-day.’’ 
It is not explained exactly what this may imply, but of 
course it means that in some way the law shall fix eight 
hours as the limit of a day’s work. 


Whether such laws can be passed at all, and whether | labor with happiness, and idleness with misery, are wrong. 


| No doubt they are eternally true. 


they would work well, if passed, we do not propose now 
to consider. We content ourselves at this point with two 
remarks: First, that it has recently been said by certain 
employers in England, who have tried the experiment, 
that their men by working steadily, and with interest in 
their task, for eight hours, can and do accomplish as 
much as is usually done in ten hours; and, Second, that 
if it be practicable to reduce the day’s period of toil to 
one-third of the whole, and then to devote the hours not 
thus occupied to good purposes, the proposal will have a 
wide sympathy. But whether this can be done ‘ by 
’* whether men should be punished if they work more 
than eight hours in twenty-four, or if they desire their 
employés to do so, is of course a different matter. And 
whether it would be better to adopt the ‘‘ Socialist ’’ 
program, and have all private employment of labor abol- 
ished, and the State become the sole employer, with the 
day’s work legally fixed as proposed, 
question. 


law, 


is still another 


The remark which we desire to make in connection 
with the subject is that, there seems to be, in the vehe- 
ment ‘‘ demands ’’ for the shortening the of day’s work, in 
this country and abroad, an underlying assumption that 
labor is an undesirable thing, and that happiness lies in 
the opposite direction. It appears to be assumed that to 
cut down the day’s work from the common rule of recent 
years, ten hours, to the proposed new rule, eight hours, 
will add two hours a day to happiness, and subtract that 
much from pain and suffering. 

We do not assert that this theory actually is held by 
those who ‘‘ demand ’’ the 
we say the proposed change is urged in such manner as 
that it seems to be resting on such a foundation. If it be, 
then it is evident that a new doctrine, both as to ma- 
terial and to moral things, is here implied. The doing 
of the world’s work has produced the civilized conditions 
which we now enjoy. The labors of generations gone by 
have laid foundations on which we now build. Is this to 
be condemned ? Is it to stop, or at least to be checked, by 
our general endeavor, hereafter, to do as little as possible ? 

In the moral aspect the consequences would be even 
more serious than is here suggested. To labor 
pray, said Frances Sargent Osgood, more than fifty years 








‘« legal eight-hour work-day "’ ; | 


| children of the late William L. Garrett; 


| ago. 


| and spirit. 


Solomon commended to us, centuries before that, 
the wise industry of the ant. The patient, laborious bee 
has been the pattern for those people whose achievements. 
we are accustomed to admire. Are we to teach, now, the 
reverse of all this? What are we here for, if not to labor, 
earnestly, continuously, according to the measure of our 
strength? What is, after all, more fruitful of happiness 
than well directed labor? What more surely makes us 
unhappy than to be idle? The bread earned by honest 
toil, and the repose that follows, have been declared to 
be sweet. Is this a mistake? Was Watts wrong, after 


| all, in declaring that— 


** Satan finds some mischief, still, for idle hands to do ” ? 


It is not to be supposed that these maxims, uniting 


No doubt the occupied 
mind and the busy hand are at once most useful and best 
satisfied. He who works with his heart in his task is 
happy indeed. And here is the key of the whole ques- 
tion: To love labor for its own sake ; to be interested in 
its object and its results; to perform it with cheerfulness 
Whatever will promote this will promote 
the happiness of mankind. Whatever theory or policy 
runs counter to this is evil. The time will never come 
when civilized man can quit work. Nature does not 
grant her support without the toll of human effort. It 


| may be that we ought to work fewer hours each day, but 


that is-a question separate from the duty of laboring at 
all, and it ought not to be so advocated as to leave the im- 
pression that escape from labor is an object to be sought. 


A NOTE received, 25th, from John W. Hutchinson, 
New York, says they now have nearly 1100 names of those 
who propose attending the Chappaqua Conferences. This 


seems to us as large a number as can well be accommo- 
dated. 





BIR’ THS. 


SMEDLEY.—At Barnsley, Chester county, Pa., Fifth month 29, 
1894, to John W. and Lucretia W. Smedley, a daughter, who is named 
Mercy. 

TOWNSEND.—Near Kirk’s Mills, Lancaster county, Pa., 
Twelfth month 14, 1893, to James W. and Minerva S. Townsend, a 
son, who is named Leroy William. 

WOOD.—Near Kirk’s Mills, Lancaster county, Pa., Fifth month 


12, 1894, to Lewis and Luella K. Wood, a daughter, who is named 
Ida Phebe. 





DEATHS. 


CLENDENON.—In Culpeper, Virginia, Seventh month 19, 1894, 
Robert,son of the late Isaac and Mercy Clendenon, of Philadelphia, 
aged nearly 79 years. 

COMLY.—In Upper Dublin, Montgomery county, Pa., Seventh 
month 20, 1894, Edward J., son of Jacob T. and Annie R. Comly, 
aged 9 months, 21 days. 

GARRETT.—In West Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, Seventh month 
20, 1894, Charles Lewis Garrett, in his 28th year, being the last of the 
a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

JOHNSON.—On the evening of Seventh month 21, 1894, Israel 
Howell Johnson, a member of the other body of Friends. 

For a number of years he was treasurer of the Home for Aged and 


| Infirm Colored Persons, to which his late wife, Mary M. Johnson, and 
is to | 


her sister, Sarah Marshall, were very liberal contributors. 


JUSTICE. —In West Philadelphia, Seventh month 17, 1894, Susan 


widow of Alfred Bunting Justice, and daughter of the late Hugh 


om 











and Hannah Hunt Mcllvain, in her 67th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


KIRK.—At Upper Darby, Seventh month 17, 1894, Charles W., 
son of Howard and Tillie T. Kirk, aged 10 months, 20 days. Inter- 
ment at Haverford. 

NEEDLES.—In West Chester, Pa., Seventh month 18, 1894, Ed- 
ward P. Needles, in his 72d year ; son of the late Edward and Mary 
Hathaway Needles, of Philadelphia. 

PARRY.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month 16, 1894, Joseph L. 


Parry, aged 83; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. 


He improved on the steam fire engine imported from Cincinnati, | 


so as to make it much better adapted for city use, and led to its gen- 
eral introduction into the Philadelphia fire department. 


SMEDLEY.—In West Philadelphia, Seventh month 21, 1894, 
Samuel Lightfoot Smedley, in his 62d year; for a long series of years 
identified with the survey department of the city of Philadelphia. 





DARLINGTON HOOPES., 


At West Chester, Pa., on Third-day, Seventh month 17, 1894, 
Darlington Hoopes, in his 75th year; a beloved minister of Little 
Falls Monthly Meeting, Md. 

In 1873-4-5 he served as assistant clerk of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and after again removing within the limits of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting served that meeting as clerk, but after a year or two declined 
it, as it interfered with his feligious exercises. 

He died at the home of his brother, William Hoopes. Interment 
was made at Forest Hill, Md., and for the convenience of friends and 
relatives, a meeting was held at West Chester, on the afternoon of the 
18th, at 3 p. m., when testimony was borne by Enoch S. Hannum, 
Peter Smedley, and Mary Travilla. 

[An interesting sketch of his life, in the Repudlican, West Chester, 
says: 

He was the son of Thomas and Eliza (Darlington) Hoopes, his 
mother having been a sister of the late William Darlington, Esq. 
was born a short distance north of West Chester, on Fifth month 11, 
1820, being in his 75th year at the time of his death. He was one of a 
family of nine children, those who survive him being Albert, of Bynum, 
Maryland ; William and Thomas, both of the Hoopes Brothers & Dar- 
lington firm, of West Chester, and Emily Jackson, who also resides here, 

Early in life Darlington Hoopes went to Harford county, Mary- 
land, where, with his brother Edmund, he managed the farm of Joseph 
Trimble, to whose daughter, Rachel, he was married on Fifth month 
5, 1846. By this marriage there were six children, four of whom grew 
to maturity, Joseph, David, Clement, and Anna R. Of these, Joseph 
resides at Bynum, Maryland ; David i is deceased ; Clement in Balti- 
more, and Anna R. is the wife of Russell Hoopes, ‘of West Chester. 

The greater portion of the life of the deceased has been spent in a 
business way, in agricultural pursuits, in Harford county. Twenty 
years ago he resided for a few years in West Chester, during which 
time he was associated with the Hoopes Brothers & Darlington firm. 


Upon relinquishing this, he returned to his farm, and his home has | 


since been in Maryland. His last illness has been of many months’ 


duration, but having apparently somewhat recovered, early this year he | lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 


came to West Chester in the hope that the change might be beneficial. 
He seemed for a time to gain in strength, but later has been much 
weakened, and during the two or three days immediately preceding his 
death, failed rapidly. 


During his whole life Darlington Hoopes was an earnest and con- 


associated in membership by birthright. Early in his life he was con- 
cerned to appear in the ministry, and he has long been known as one 
of the most powerful speakers of the Society. 


» genial companion, and although deeply impressed with religious mat- 
ters, took a lively interest in what went on about him in the world. 
His words of counsel and admonition were always uttered in that lov- 
ing spirit which could not fail to be appreciated, and his many earnest 
and stirring appeals from the galleries of Friends’ meetings have had 
vast influence throughout the Society, which he loved. His name was 
widely known wherever the organization existed, and the expectation 
of his presence was sufficient to multiply the attendance at every meet- 
ing that he might visit. 
more than the beautiful life lived through the years that exceeded the 
allotted three score and ten, which has exerted an influence for good 
where his presence was known. 

It was a great satisfaction to him to have been able to attend the 
services of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting this year, for which undertak- 
ing strength seemed to be granted him at the required time. At its 
close he gave utterance to tender words of farewell, which proved to 
be a final leave-taking. On the following First-day he appeared in the 
High Street Friends’ meeting-house, where his form was so familiar 
during his former time of residence here, and preached a touching 
sermon. Since then his decline has been gradual, interrupted by 


temporary seasons of apparent improvement, to the time of his peaceful 
close yesterday. ] 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 31.—EIGHTH MONTH 5, 1894. 
PARABLE OF THE LOST SHEEP. 


| GOLDEN TExT.—There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth—Luke 15: 10 


Scripture Reading: Luke 15: I-10. 
HISTORICAL. 

In a former lesson (Matt. 9: 10-14), and early in his 
ministry, we heard the Pharisees ask of the disciples, 
‘¢Why eateth your master with the publicans and sin- 
ners?’’ Jesus’s answer, ‘‘I came not to call the right- 
eous, but sinners,’’ expressed clearly his attitude toward 
Pharisaism, and defined the divine message of love he had 
brought from the Father. His fearless disregard of alb 
rabbinical rules at variance with the truth he saw roused 
against him an ever-increasing animosity. In to-day’s 
lesson we read of the same murmur: ‘‘ This man re- 
ceiveth sinners and eateth with them.’’ Jesus has bade 
farewell to Galilee, and is now for the last time journey- 
ing slowly toward Jerusalem. Galilee, Judea, and 
Samaria had rejected him. Passing through such regions 
as were not closed to him, he was followed by a multi- 
tude—publicans, ‘‘sinners,’’ the poor, the lame, and the 
sick. ‘‘ Each scornful criticism,’’ it has been said, 
‘‘each erroneous question, each sad or happy incident, 
was made by Jesus throughout this journey an opportunity 
for teaching to his hearers, and through them to all the 
world, the things that belonged unto their peace.’’ 
Speaking ot the complaint with which the lesson begins, 
Farrar says: ‘‘ Then it was that Jesus answered them and 
justified his ways, and revealed more clearly and lovingly 
than had ever been done before the purpose of God’s love 
toward repentant sinners, in those exquisite and memor- 
able parables, the lost sheep, the lost piece of money, 
and, above all, the prodigal son. Drawn from the 
simplest elements of daily exercises, these parables, and 
the last especially, illustrated, and illustrate forever, and 





| people Israel, 


rabbinical traditions and dogma and formalism. 
sistent member of the Society of Friends in which organization he was | 


While of a serious turn | 
of mind he possessed a cheerful disposition and was appreciated as a | 


| answered with the beautiful parable of our lesson. 
| sheep had strayed from any of their flocks, and been lost 


And yet it has not been his spoken word | 


| on under the gentle guidance ofa shepherd ; 


| leave the wilderness. 


| the sinner. 


in a rising climax of tenderness, the deepest mysteries of 


| Divine compassion— the joy that there is in heaven over 


one sinner that repenteth.’’ 


| TEACHING. 


Though Jesus’s mission was a universal one, and though 
his principles are as applicable to us as to the lives of those 
who first heard them, his message was primarily to ‘‘ the 
Too many had 
wandered away from Him who was the Shepherd of this 
and had become lost in a wilderness of 
Some, 
not realizing how far they had strayed, were wrapped in 


| robes of self-righteousness, which they drew aside from 


contact with all whom they called ‘‘sinners.’’ When 
they murmured at the opposite example set by Jesus, he 
If a 


in the rocky hills, would they not hunt it and carry it 
back with joy? Evenso does the Father’s love follow 
those who, ‘‘ like sheep have gone astray,’’ for He careth 
for His flock ; and over the return of one such there is 
more joy than over all who never strayed away. Could 
any figure of speech express more beautifully humanity’s 
relation to the Father? They who walk with Him move 
if they fail 
to obey His voice and wander away from the flock until 
they no more hear Him, and are lost in some mount- 
ain of doubt or fear, or struggling in some slough of 


| despond, there His love follows them, and yearns to re- 


store them to the fold. They may return if they will 


The parable does not imply any 
Jesus never condoned a sin, but he loved 
In this parable he taught his hearers who did 


pity for sin. 
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not make this distinction, how God loves not sin, but 


each wrong-doer, and forgives with joy one who repents. | 


In this lesson we learn the value which the Shepherd 
places upon every sheep. If each one is the object of 
His separate love and care, each one must have a sep- 
arate work and duty which is of importance in His eyes. 
It will be through individual faithfulness, if the day dawns 
which the prophets saw, which some are hoping for, some 
praying and working for, when all are brought into the 
fold, moved by the spirit of the Christ, and none shall 
say, ‘‘ Know ye the Lord ?”’ for all shall know Him from 
the least unto the greatest. 

Some one has said that ‘‘ in the lost drachma we have 
the sinner, stamped with God’s image, but lying lost, use- 
less, and ignorant of his own worth.’’ This, like the 
preceding parable, teaches that each individual has a dis- 
tinct value to the Father. We have diffierent endow- 
ments and varying capabilities, and are as coins of differ- 
ent denominations. What is required is that each em- 
ploy his own gift. The silver eight-pence that was lost 
was found with joy. So does the Father rejoice when His 
lost silver pieces reflect the gleam of His Light which is 
searching them, and are ‘‘ found,’’ and are applied to that 
for which they were intended. 


LESSON NOTES. 

With the exception of hypocrisy there would seem to 
be nothing upon which the Master was so severe as upon 
that uncharitable self-esteem which has been distinguished 
by the name of Pharisaism. He emphasizes this teach- 
ing in parable after parable, and in saying after saying. 
Not those who feel themselves to be sufficiently good shall 
be the ones who attain real excellence. They who feel 
the need of help from above to live the only life which 
satisfies their natures, they shall have that help for the 
asking. Not those who have never desired to be nearer 
to the divine, but they who are painfully conscious of 
the distance between the soul and God, are the ones over 
whom all heaven rejoices when they turn again to that 
love from which they have strayed away. We belong to 
our Father in heaven. Sometimes we are lost as a sheep 
is, wandering away thoughtlessly but not wilfully ; some- 
times as an insentient coin, by no fault or doing of our 
own ; sometimes wilfully, like the prodigal son, we turn 
the back upon better influences and seek to follow some 
wayward fancy. But in all cases we belong to God, and 
‘**in any case, when a human being is lost, God is the loser. 
This puts the appeal to every human heart on a higher 
plane than mere selfish taking care of one’s self.’’ 

It is not hard to see why the self-righteous murmured 
when they thought Jesus preferred sinners to the law- 
abiding. More joy in heaven over the return of one who 
has done wrong than over ninety-nine that never did 
wrong! Such teaching was most offensive, even dan- 
gerous. 

But its truth and safety lie in the fact that there never 


yet was an individual who felt drawn in love toward the | 


divine, who has not felt condemnation for sin. To be 
self-satisfied spiritually is to be spiritually dead ; growth 
is impossible. There must be small cause for rejoicing 
over such righteous persons, and there are no righteous 
persons who need no repentance. Even though they 
should appear to be faultless, we know they must have 


their inward conflicts, and if off their guard, be some- | 


times worsted. Yet all the angels of heaven must rejoice 
without measure when the holy sense that dwells in differ- 
ent degree in every ‘‘ sinner ’’ takes a stand against evil 
and brings back the repentant soul into harmony with the 
Father’s will. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VACATION DAYS IN ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, Seventh month 9g, 1894. 

THE six days since our arrival in London have been so 
crowded with interesting experiences that the voyage of 
twelve days already seems quite far away in the past. But 
we should stop to praise the good ship Mohawk (‘‘ steady 
as a church,’’ our steward said) that brought us safely 
over the ocean, and so steadily that not one of our forty- 
eight passengers had amoment of sea-sickness. Just how 
much of this happy serenity was really due to our steamer’s 
double keel it is impossible for a novice in sea-going to 
determine ; but there were wise ones among us who said 
that occasionally there was sea enough to make the 
slender, swift steamers roll a good deal. With us, how- 
ever, the whole voyage was literally like a prolonged trip 
on the Hudson, and some of our company spoke of going 
up on the ‘‘ piazza,’’ instead of deck. 

The early part of the voyage was so warm that we 
could remain on deck till late in the evening without our 
wraps ; but there came days when our fur-lined cloaks 
and heavy rugs were most welcome. The presence of the 
president and one director of the Atlantic Transport Com- 
pany and their families made us feel as if we were a yachting 
party, rather than the great commercial expedition we 
really were, with seven hundred and fifty head of cattle 
on board. Two or three days we were somewhat delayed 
by fogs. Fortunately this was in mid-ocean, where our 
fog-whistle brought but one response. The Scilly Islands 
were in the sunshine when we approached them, about 
noon of our eleventh day out, and the sight of them, with 
their several light-houses, was good to our eyes. The day 
on the English channel was glorious. We passed the Isle 
of Wight in the early morning, and all day we found 
much to interest us in the bold chalk cliffs, and the 
glimpses of towns along the south coast, and the number 
and variety of sailing craft about us. Perhaps the pic- 
ture most vividly impressed upon my mind is that of 
Dover Castle, standing high upon the cliffs against a 
brilliant sky, and in the midst of greensward that was 
indeed a delight to our eyes. When we looked across 
from Dover to the Goodwin Sands at our right, where 
three wrecks were plainly to be seen, we had a keen sense 
of our happiness in sailing under clear, bright skies 
rather than amid the fogs which had so recently prevailed. 
We sailed up the Thames in the long twilight of this 
season, which makes it possible for me to be writing at 
nine o'clock in the evening still by daylight. 

The afternoon of our first day in London gave us the 
longed-for sight of Westminster and the House of Parlia- 
ment, from the top of an omnibus,—that truly delightful 
way of seeing London streets. Since then we have had 
the privilege of seeing the Abby under the guidance of a 
London woman very familiar with every part of it. With 
her we visited the beautiful Henry VIIth chapel, and the 
Chapter House, with its memorial windows to Dean Stan- 
ley, the cloisters, and the crypt, and then were led by 
the ‘* Clerk of the Works,’’ up the stairway in one of the 


| towers, up through a flying buttress, and along the Tri- 


forium, whence we looked far down into the shadowy re- 
cesses of the great minster, and then up again to the roof, 
for the magnificent view. More than once we have vis- 
ited the Poets’ Corner, where we have always found fresh 
flowers underneath the bust of Longfellow, and upon the 
slabs that mark the burial place of Browning and 
Tennyson, who lie side by side. 

Yesterday afternoon it was my privilege to hear a 
most impressive sermon from Archdeacon Farrar in West- 
minster, upon the difficult problems of the present day, 
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with the labor troubles reported from America illustrat- 
ing his theme. It was a brave, true utterance upon the 
text: ‘‘ Be ye not hearers only, but doers of the word.”’ 

From Westminster I went to Devonshire House, which 
belongs to the London Yearly Meeting, and includes un- 
der its roof the meeting-house. I attended the half-past 
six meeting, a very small gathering, whose attendance 
could easily be numbered. The silence of the meeting 
was once broken by a young man, who bore testimony to 
the help he had consciously received in the meeting of 
the morning. The invitation to remain for a Bible read- 
ing I was obliged to decline, because I was far from my 
London home. An interesting experience of this day 
has been a visit to Christ’s Hospital, the school founded 
by Edward VIth, the pupils of which are known as the 
«« Blue coat boys.’’ They wear dark blue gowns, closely 
fitted about the waist, buttoned to the waist with metal 
buttons bearing a head of the founder, having a skirt 
that reaches nearly to the top of their low shoes, open 
down the front over short trousers and long yeliow stock- 
ings. They go bare-headed through the city streets, as 
well as at their out-doors sports. I saw them at their 
noon play in the paved court-yard. At the sound of 
a cornet they formed into squads with leaders bearing 
each a banner, and at asignal from a military commander, 
they marched with the music of their own band, up a 
flight of stairs to their spacious dining-room, with 
stained-glass windows and pictured walls, where six long 
tables with wooden benches on either side, were spread 
with their dinner of roast beef, and its desert of bread 
and cheese. A matron presided at each table and dis- 
pensed the bread to the hungry company. Great de- 
corum prevailed ; but I was amused to see from the visit- 
ors’ gallery that now and then a pair of boys indulged in 
the sly thrusts known among boys who do not belong to 
the ‘‘ Blue coats.’’ When dinner was finished every boy 
contributed his plate and knife and fork to the baskets 
provided, and in a surprisingly short time the table was 
cleared, the cloths folded and put away in their places, a 
short thanksgiving pronounced from a high desk, and 
then the seven hundred marched down to their courtyards 
again for recreation, until two o’clock, under the eyes of 
the beadles in charge. Their lessons close at four, and 
then they go to their athletic fields away from the city 
quarters, or otherwise disport themselves. A very polite 
beadle interested himself in my inquiries, and kindly 
took me into one of the schoolrooms, whose desks were 
carved with many a name of historic interest. Window- 
like partitions divided the school-room into compartments 
for different classes. Christ’s Hospital, founded for the 
poor, is now a place much sought by the rich. 

We have had a very delightful visit of two days in the 
country, about twenty miles from London. We arrived 
at Oatlands Park, now a summer hotel, but formerly the 
residence of the Duke of York, son of George III., to fjnd 
afternoon tea served, with luscious strawberries, under a 
magnificent elm, with a beautiful rose-garden close at 
hand. The next morning we were driven fifteen miles 
through Virginia water and Great Windsor Park, to the 
Thames, where just under the walls of the Castle (only 
the walls between us and the Queen !) an electric launch 
was waiting to take us several miles up the river. It was 
a beautiful trip, made as happy as possible by the very 
kindest hospitality. There is a good deal of variety in 
the banks of the Thames, the greenest meadows on one 
side, and for a part of the way high, richly-wooded 
banks on the other. We passed through many locks, 
which became an exciting affair on our return, when boats 
were crowding into the locks to make sure of a place. 
One of these locks was the Boveny, where the Eton boys 
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sing their ‘‘ Jolly boating weather.’’ That first sight of 
English country scenes will not soon be forgotten. The 
roadsides are beautiful with their hedges of hawthorn, or 
holly or ivy. And then the profusion of flowers! The 
fields are now aflame with the scarlet poppies, and every 
square yard of garden spot about the thatched roof-cot- 
tages is brilliant with geraniums and marguerites and 
roses. Not only the gardens are bright with flowers, but 
the windows of the tiniest cottages, both within, and the ~ 
window boxes without, glow with bloom. Oatlands has 
a unique grotto built for an eccentric Duke of Newcastle. 
The rooms are somewhat labyrinthine in arrangement, 
the walls all covered with small shells, and Derbyshire 
spar made to look like natural stalactites. This was a fa- 
vorite retreat of the Duchess of York ; and close about 
the grotto are headstones marking the burial place of fifty 
or sixty pet dogs and monkeys. 

A letter can give but faint impressions of days that 
are crowded with new and most interesting experiences. 
London has given us fine weather with skies as blue as 
our own. This closing word fam writing in a cozy cot- 
tage in Salisbury, where we are to spend a day or two for 
the beautiful Cathedral, and for Stonehenge a few miles 
away. 
With cordial greetings to friends interested in these 
vacation days. ELIZABETH POWELL BonD. 


THe Two BroTHERS.—Two small boys signalled a 
street car ; and, when it stopped, it was noticed that one 
boy was lame. With much solicitude the other boy 
helped the cripple aboard the car, and, after telling the 
conductor to go ahead, returned to the sidewalk. The 
lame boy braced himself up in his seat, so that he could 
look out of the window, and the other passengers ob- 
served that at intervals the little fellow would waive his 
hand and smile. Following the direction of his glances, 
the passengers saw the other boy running along the side- 
walk, straining every muscle to keep up with the car. 
The passengers watched his pantomime in silence for a 
few blocks, a then a gentleman asked the lame boy who 
the other boy was. 

‘« My brother,’’ was the prompt reply. 

‘« Why does he not ride with you in the car?’’ was 
the next question. 

‘«’Cause he hasn’t any money,’ 
boy, sorrowfully. 

The little runner was speedily invited into the car, 
and the sympathetic questioner not only paid his fare, but 
gave each boy a gift besides.— Golden Days. 


’ 


answered the lame 


An ORCHARD HELPED By PERSECUTORS.—John Rich- 
ardson, an English Friend who visited New England about 
1701, describes in his journal the persecutions Friends 
suffered in and about Boston, and relates this quaint 
story : 

‘‘And as an instance of the Lord’s mercy to many 
poor sufferers, and to show the implacable envy of these 
people to Friends, the case of Thomas Maulham, of 
Salem, may suffice, in some measure, to set forth both,— 
who was a great sufferer in the time of hot persecution. 
When the persecutors had stripped him of almost all he 
had their insatiable minds not content with that, they 
came with axes and hewed down all the apple-trees in his 
orchard, it being a large one, and left the stumps about 
the height of a man’s knee, and, as Thomas Maulham 
said, they took the way as they thought to ruin him, but 
the Lord turned it into a blessing, for the trees grew to 
admiration, and came to bear fruit abundantly, and a 
finer orchard I have not seen in all my travels for the 
bigness of it.’’ 
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THE LIBRARY. 


THE American Friend, the new weekly journal formed by the union 
of Friends’ Review, of this city, and the Christian Worker, of Chicago, 
issued its first number last week. It makes a very handsome sheet, 
well printed, on good paper. There are contributions by Dr. James E. 
Rhoads, Principal Augustine Jones, of Providence; Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, of Boston; President J. J. Mills, of Earlham College, and 
others. The recently issued history of Friends in America, by Pro- 
fessor and Dr. Thomas is reviewed by the editor, and we note the fol- 
lowing passage as indicative of the spirit of the new paper : 

‘“« The separation of the Society into two bodies [1827] was a most 
lamentable occurrence, as was the Wilbur controversy of a little later 
date. The time has come for healing these old wounds, not for tearing 
them open, and we commend the authors of this history in that they 
have striven to state the facts in the true historic spirit, without holding 
a brief for auy side. Some few will not agree with their conclusions, 
but none will question their spirit.”’ 

The first page of the paper announces Rufus M. Jones, as Editor- 
in-chief; P. W. Raidabaugh, Associate Editor, and Allen Jay, J. Wal- 
ter Malone, Stephen M. Hadley, George L. Crossman, and Thomas 
Newlin, Field Editors. 





In the current issue of the Peansylvania Magazine, the quarterly 
journal issued by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, there are sev- 
eral contributions of special interest to Friends. One of these is the 
Journal of Hugh Roberts, the eminent Welsh preacher, who was 
among the first settlers in Merion, describing his trip to England and 
Wales, in 1697, with his letter, also, to William Penn, of a little later 
date, in which he explains the attitude of Friends here toward George 
Keith, and severely arraigns the latter for his ill-conduct. Howard W. 
Lloyd, of Germantown, contributes a genealogical sketch of the Wil- 
liams Family, descended from Thomas Williams, of St. Austell, Corn- 
wall, afterward of Philadelphia; and also a letter of Rowland Ellis, 
of Bryn Mawr, to his son-in-law, Robert Johnson, in Wales, describ- 
iag Philadelphia in 1698. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KINDERGARTEN WORK IN WASHINGTON.—The members of the 
Friends’ meeting at the national capital some time ago established, and 
still maintain, a free kindergarten in a very poor neighborhood in the 
extreme western part of that city, Georgetown. In order that the 
children and their teacher might come in contact with their benefac- 
tors, a garden party was given them at ‘‘ Evermay,” the residence of 
John D. McPherson, a short time ago, and the occasion is noticed in 
a copy of the Washington Star, which a Friend has sent us. 

In a private note our correspondent says: “ The children were 
neatly, though poorly dressed, very clean, and remarkably well-be- 
haved ; there was playing and tumbling on the grass for two hours, and 
never once did anything unbecoming happen. They looked healthy, 
with very few exceptions, but not one sturdy or robust. The teacher 
put them through some exercises. Her manner and bearing 
were good.” 

Expressing his belief that this branch of philanthropic work is a 
much needed and most efficacious one, our correspondent goes on to 





| 
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say: ‘‘Among the experts it is considered very important that [kinder- | 


garten] teachers should have qualities that are not common in the 
lower and working classes. 
knowledge and know how to impart it, that is enough ; but with chil- 
dren very young, much depends on manners and general culture. 

But the lesson I would draw is this,—there are plenty of nice girls of 
good manners and culture who have to make their living. The kinder- 


In ordinary schools, if teachers have | 


garten will probably be made a part of the public school system, and if | 
it is, many teachers will be required, for each can take but a few pupils, | 


and all teachers must be females. It would be well then for competent 


girls to prepare themselves for this work, for I feel very sure from | 


what I have heard that they will always be given a preference. : 
My judgment is that the kindergarten is one of the most important of 
human institutions. A child that plays in the streets till seven years 


old—the present school age—is in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
ruined irretrievably.” 





EXCURSION TO THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—The members of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on the John M. George Bequest, with 


their friends, propose making an excursion to the George School, on | 


Sixth-day, Eighth month 3. 


Arrangements have been made for a special train leaving the Read- | 


ing Terminal station, Philadelphia, about nine o'clock a. m., and the 
George School station, returning, about 4 o’clock. The exact time will 
be given in cards to be issued. 

Members of the committee are asked to extend an invitation to others 
interested. W. W. G. 


[A card, since issued, announces 9. 30, as the time of leaving 12th | 


and Market. The train will stop at Spring Garden and Columbia 


avenue, and returning will stop, also at Huntingdon Valley and Fox 
Chase 7] 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held Sixth month 28. After roll call and reading of the minutes, 
a portion of Janney’s “ History’ was read and discussed. William 
Penn’s convictions in regard to his dress and wearing a sword were the 
points referred to. This happening before he became a member of the 
Society, or his appearance in the ministry, gave evidence that the truth 
was exalted within him, as his publication by that name clearly proved. 
The perusal of these writings are of importance to us, as they instill in 
us the wish to labor with the sincerity and earnestness which our fore- 
fathers did. 

“The Sons of Onas’’ was repeated by an elderly Friend, and was 
much appreciated. A reading followed, called “ Fox, Penn, and Bar- 
clay,” after which an able paper by Tacie D. Coles was read. The 
writer spoke of woman suffrage, and our school laws, as being topics 
of vital importance, and urged Americans to stand for America and not 
be biased by any foreign influence that would unsettle what we have 
always termed our good government. 

The exercises closed with a number of remarks from members and 
others, and the meeting adjourned to Eighth month 30. - 
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THE CHAPPAQUA PILGRIMAGE. 


Nort as a band of seekers, 

For pleasure at fashion’s “ springs,” 
Not to a “ feast of roses,”’ 

Of which the Persian sings ; 


Not to revel with nature 
Abloom in summer pride, 
And watch the tent-like clouds 
Whiten the mountain side ; 


Not to lave our ears aweary 
In the songs of bird and bee, 
And dream to the drowsy whisper 
Of waterfall and tree! 


But to strengthen high resolves 
And faith in generous deeds ; 
And unify and simplify 
The drift of human creeds. 


To show the gospel’s burthen 
Is working as we can; 

To speed the cause of God 
In the lifting up of man. 


To show that only love 
Is the golden path to peace, 
And under its helpful reign 
Will wrong and quarrel cease. 


To prove that deeper feeling 
And clearer light are known, 

When kindred spirits meet 
And one strong purpose own. 


To teach that the bracing ties 
Of fellowship endure 

Longest with those who strive 
To serve the weak and poor. 


Faiths may change with knowledge, 
And dreams decay with flowers, 

But blessings given a brother 
Remain forever ours ! 


Bristol, Pa. SAMUEL SWAIN. 


PATHOS OF THE PAST. 
WE stand and look the ages in the face— 
The gnarl, worn ages that will ever be. 
"Mid proud, majestic lines we yet can trace 
The pathos of the past; as plainly see 
The sacrificial waste of blood and race 
For us. They for us. For unborn races we. 
While we have lights set all along the way, 

Their past in thick tradition-folds was hid ; 
Though in each soul there gleamed one forceful ray, 
They knew not why it gleamed, nor why it chid 

Their evil deeds. But we know, and see to-day 
That when He said they knew not what they did, 
Forgiven were the peoples of the past, 
While time was set to bring the good at last. 
—Boston Journal. 
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THE OLD COUNTRY ROAD. 


WHERE did it come from and where did it go ? 
That was the question that puzzled us so, 

As we waded the dust of the highway that flowed 
By the farm, like a river—the old country road. 


We stood with our hair sticking up through the crown 

Of our hats, as the people went up and went down, 

And we wished in our hearts, as our eyes fairly glowed, 
We could find where it came from—the old country road. 


We remember the peddler who came with his pack 
Adown the old highway, and never went back ; 

And we wondered what things he had seen as he strode 
From some fabulous place up the old country road. 


‘We remember the stage driver’s look of delight, 

And the crack of his whip as he whirled into sight ; 

And we thought we could read in each glance he bestowed 
A tale of strange life up the old country road. 


The movers came by like a ship in full sail, 

With a rudder behind in the shape of a pail— 

With a rollicking crew and cow that was towed 

With a rope on her horns, down the old country road. 


And the gypsies—how well we remember the week 

They camped by the old covered bridge on the creek— 
How the neighbors quit work, and the crops were unhoed, 
Till the wagons drove off down the old country road. 


‘Oh, the top of the hill was the rim of the world, 
And the dust of the summer that over it curled 

Was the curtain that hid from our sight the abode 
“Of the fairies that lived up the old country road. 


The old country road! I can see it still flow 

Down the hill of my dreams, as it did long ago ; 

And I wish even now I could lay off my load 

And rest by the side of the old country road. 

—-J. Matthews, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


‘* CoMPULSION ’’’ IN OuR SociaL SystemM.—On this 
theme the Popular Science Monthly has these views: 

Under the guise of socialism and humanitarianism, 
the spirit of compulsion is in the air. The well-meaning 
everywhere are longing to see whether they are or not, or 
cannot command, a majority, in order that they may 
begin to wield that compulsive power which it is one of 


have a right to exercise in everything. Yet if one were 


to propose to put any one of these well-meaning persons | 


under the absolute control of another well-meaning per- | detail, and objects unseen before start into prominence. 


son, who should prescribe for him his comings and goings, | 


decide for him what causes he should support, how much 
money he should give in charity and for what particular 
objects, how much wealth he should accumulate and at 


ber one would make strong objections. True, he wants, 
with the aid of those who agree with him in opinion, to 


settle these points for others; but he has never seriously | 
considered what it would be like to part with his own | 
Ordinary human beings require something more | 
than an assurance of another person’s good intentions | 


liberty. 


before they are willing to make a surrender to him of any 
large measure of their freedom of action; and we im- 
agine that many of those who to-day advocate an indefi- 
nite increase in the power of the State do so under a fond 
impression that ‘heir particular views and 
humanitarian or other, will always prevail. 


for its good. Well, what tyranny ever professed less? 


He that hath so many causes of joy and so great, is 
very much in love with sorrow and peevishness who loses 
all these pleasures, and chooses to sit down upon his little | 


handful of thorns.—/Jeremy Taylor. 


| mowing-field. 
| filter, feels the genial warmth, and, putting forth a white 





| the window-sill. 
the strange delusions of the modern world that majorities | 


| older, as a larger, irregular body. 
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AQUARIUM LIFE. 


THE sun streams into my southern windows, and falling 
upon a little aquarium, makes of it a thing of beauty, the 
brightest object in the room. Drawing up a low chair, 
so that my eyes are ona level, I sit close before it to enjoy 
it better. 

How the sunbeams flood in, lending brilliancy to the 
water-plants, and making living gems of the goldfish ! 
Seeing me, these pretty beasts came over to the front of 
the glass, expecting their dinner, swimming close to- 
gether, but two inches from my admiring nose, with 
many flauntings of pearly fins and golden tails. Round 
and round, and back and forth they go, in beautiful 
curves, Hudine and Spotty, the Cow, Rurantium, little 
Maude and Blanchadine the Fair, each scale glittering 
like hammered metal. Now and then a sunbeam slides 
into their eyes, lighting up the red chambers. They 
nibble my fingers, and are social and unafraid. 

‘*Come, you shall not be disappointed! Here is 
your dinner.’’ And in go tiny shreds of fresh meat, 
snippered off with scissors. Eagerly the pieces are seized 
as they fall through the water, the fish often following 
them to the pebbly bottom, and now and then, I regret 
to say, snatching bits from one another’s mouths. But 


| they take very little at a time, and we must be careful to 


watch each piece, that none may be left uneaten, to Spoil 
the water. 

How well the water-plants are growing! Tiny strings 
of oxygen bubbles escape from them, and rise to the sur- 
face, glittering like silver, while the bright green new 
tips of the Fontinalis rejoice in the sun. Slater-snails 
glide over the glass, horns out, slowly clearing off the 
microscopic plants for their dinners, their bristly tongues 
leaving queer tracks, like the mark of the scythes in a 
Even the meditative mussel, kept to 


foot, takes with dignity one long step ‘‘ through his 
dim water world.’”’ 

Now move your chair opposite to that other jar on 
Here live the fighters, who could not 
be trusted with meek goldfishes and the very little crea- 
tures which the fish would soon eat. Like so many search 
lights, the revealing sunbeams bring out everything in 


Here are dozens of ‘‘ Hydras dire,’’ hanging from leaf- 


| tips, with long, tremulous lentacles sweeping the flood, 


or sticking to the glass, squeezed into bottle shapes, or 


| fairly stretched out, standing on tiptoe, in their eagerness 
what point the fruits of his industry should pass over to | 


the State, we greatly fear that well-meaning person num- | 


to catch the invisible ; but always moving and changing. 
Most are the brown kind, but here and there are a few 


| green fellows, hard to discover among the plants. Yonder 


is one with a bud. 

Bell-animalcules! I did not know you were my near 
neighbors, but that tiny, hazy cloud around the stem of 
a water plant can mean nothing else. Just wait, my 
beauties, you and I will have a fine time under the mi- 
croscope to-night. Here go the just visible Cyclops, 
swimming swiftly by, with their portmanteaus full of eggs. 
To think of these creatures in the tropics holding the 


| germs of the dreaded Guinea-worm ! 
schemes, | 
They, with | 
the help of others like-minded, want to govern the world | they glide along the surface like a fly on the ceiling. 
| These little garlands of clear jelly sticking to the glass 


| contain their eggs, the future snail showing through jelly, 


Really the oddest fellows in our jar are the snails. 
They creep everywhere, even hanging back downward as 


shell, and all; if young, appearing as a mere speck, if 
This snail jelly pre- 


| vents the eggs from dying, in case the ponds go dry in 


summer time. The eggs of water snails are among the 
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most wonderful of things to look at with the microscope. 
There you can examine the snail living and moving ; see 
his heart beating, and his curious, bristly tongue sweep- 
ing back and forth, all without so much as breaking his 
egg shell, or hurting him in the least. 

What is this strange-looking, brown, blundering, 
hairy insect creeping on the bottom? That is the larva 
or young stage of the lace-winged dragonfly, which loves 
to dance over the pools in the merry summer time. It 
looks innocent enough now, but tucked away beneath the 
chin isa long mask, or pair of jaws, which can be in- 
stantly shot out to catch any small animal fit for a dinner. 
So you see it is well we separated these fierce, flesh-eating 
buccaneers from the goldfish. If confined together in a 
small space, one is not unlikely to find the hungry jaws 
of the bloodsucker fastened to the very eye of the big but 
helpless goldie. A small crayfish, too, lives in our jar, 
and some tadpoles, which are always such fun. 

So you see theré may be plenty going on in a jar ona 
window sill. Let me recommend you to fix one up for 
yourself, choosing, if possible, a jar of clear glass, not 
greenish tinted. Put a little clean sand or some pebbles 
in the bottom, then from any small pond gather several 
bunches of water-plants, drop them in and wait a few 
days for developments. By that time your plants should 
begin to grow, and any little animals attached to them 
will show themselves. For of course, in the ponds we 
cannot see these smallest creatures, but merely gather our 
plants, hoping some treasure may be hidden among them. 
That is the way I found my Hydras, by accident, though 
I had long wanted them. 

A small hand-net, which you can easily make, dipped 
round at random, will help you find many interesting 
things ; such as mother leeches with dozens of young 
clinging to them, or busy, hard-backed water-beetles, 
who carry silver air-bubbles beneath their bodies, under 
the water. 

Remember, these will not bear crowding, therefore 
the larger your jar the more of these interesting animals 
you can have. Very good are the large cylindrical 
glasses sometimes sold as aquariums, and then I know you 
will want to buy one or two small fish. But the trouble 
with a curved jar is that it distorts the objects seen 
through it; this does not show much with very small 
animals, but spoils the looks of our pretty fish. There- 
fore it is much better to buy a small tank, with straight 
sides of plate glass. It will last for years, is a constant 
pleasure, and will teach us many a thing worth knowing, 
too. There is no more grateful present than this for one 
of the dear ‘‘ shut-ins,’’ to whom its management will 
lighten many a sad hour. 

Away back in my earliest childhood I have dim mem- 
ories of such an aquarium, in the days when such things 
were unusual. It was a large one and so beautifully kept 
that the newspaper could be read through the glass, from 
one side to the other, the water not having been changed 
for sixteen months. People came long distances to see 
it, and it was a joy for years, and led to countless health- 
ful walks and rides into the country to keep it stocked. 
Now such things are common, as most of the material 
can be bought in the stores; yet how seldom one seesa 
really pretty, natural, self-supporting aquarium. 

Now as to the size of your tank; that depends upon 
how much you care to spend, as well as the window-room 
you can spare, and the table it is to stand upon. Other 
things being equal, I should prefer it moderately large, 
but even a small one can be made a great pleasure. 

As Mr. Shirley Hibberd suggested, the best propor- 
tion is twice as long as deep. The frame must be as plain 
as possible, and painted black or very dark green, as 





gilding and bright colors would only distract from the 
beauty of the contents. Being sure all is perfectly clean, 
buy some white gravel, which looks brighter than sand, 
for the bottom. If wanted, a few larger stones of irregu- 
lar pieces of rock may be heaped up to form dark nooks 
and hiding-places for the fish, but no artificial castles 
made with cement can be admitted. One often notices 
shells strewn on the bottom. This is a mistake ; they are 
difficult to clean, so often contain remains of the animal, 
to decay and spoil the water, and are generally from the 
sea, therefore unnatural here. Our model, you know, is 
one of nature’s jewels, a small, fresh-water pond. 

In former times we obtained our water with great 
labor from country springs, but it did no better than that 
from the faucet, which is perfectly suited, unless muddy, 
when it is easily filtered. Do not think of fish yet; next 
came the plants. And here a little experience is useful, 
as some do much better in captivity, so to speak, than 
others ; while some flourish in summer, others in winter. 
Of course they must all be true aquatics, either living en- 
tirely below water or floating upon the surface. At the 
stores they sell good ones ; but some of the most interest- 
ing are never found in these places ; so that the true lover 
of this charming group of plants will prefer to search his 
shy favorites in the quiet depths of the ponds or in the 
streams. To me there has always been a peculiar beauty 
in the water-plants There is the mossy Fontinalis, so 
reliable in winter ; you must look for that on stones in 
running brooks. In still water grows Water Star-wort, 
or Callitriche, with its two kinds of leaves, thread-like 
below water, broader where they carpet the surface ; take 
some of that for your tank. Then there is the little 
floating Duckmeat, the Riccia or Water-net, and hosts of 
others. You will be sure to find plenty. Take what yon 
can get, and if they are not just the best, why, learn by 
experience. After all, that is thefun of an aquarium. 
Some day in a muddy pool you will light upon the Blad- 
derwort all a-bloom, showing what Thoreau calls its 
‘* gaudy yellow bonnets.’’ Gather a handful, and as fall 
comes it will play you a queer trick. It will vanish away, 
leaving floating on the surface its curious round winter 
buds, which, even in the house, find out so very early 
when spring is coming, and begin to unroll their emerald 
tresses, till the tank is overcrowded with their graceful 
valutes. Many of our aquatics, rather coarse in natural 
habit, adapt themselves to their limited space in the 
aquarium, by taking on a smaller, neater growth. Plants, 
healthy, growing plants, and plenty of them, you must 
have, or no fish can be well and happy there. It is the 
plants, you know, that make it unnecessary to change the 
water, and thus lift our tank from a toy to a scientific 
experiment. 

But there is one thing to remember ; as much as pos- 
sible choose those growing in still water, rather than in 
rapid or noisy streams, for these alas, we cannot imitate. 
I once brought a beautiful Potamogeton from its home in 
the brown waters of a New Jersey mill-stream, where the 
current was swift, and it lived in the very bubbles of the 
wheel. It was like putting a brook trout into captivity, 
and the plant soon died. Emity G. Hunt, M. D. 

Lansdowne, Pa. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


But hushed be every thought that springs 
From out the bitterness of things. 
— William Wordsworth. 


“THE works of God are fair for naught, unless our eyes, far-seeing, 
See hidden in the thing the thought that animates its being. 
Lo, since the universe began, and till it shall be ended, 
The soul of Nature, soul of man, and soul of God are blended.” 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAI. 


THE NOCTURNAL MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


From an article by Frank M. Chapman, in the Popular Science 

Monthly, Eighth month. 
We know that the land birds which migrate by night in- 
clude species of more or less retiring disposition, whose 
comparatively limited powers of flight would render them 
easy victims for birds of prey if they ventured far from 
the protection of their natural haunts during the day. 
Thus we find that the bush- or tree-loving thrushes, wrens, 
warblers, and vireos all choose the night as the most ad- 
vantageous time in which to make their long semi-annual 
pilgrimage, while such bold rovers as swallows, swifts, 
and hawks migrate evclusively by day. 

The information we possess concerning the manner in 
which the first-mentioned class of birds accomplish a 
journey which leads them from boreal regions to the 
tropics, has been derived from three sources: First, 
through the birds which are killed by striking lighthouses 
or electric-light towers; second, through observations 
made at night from similar structures ; and, third, through 
the use of the telescope. 

It has long been known that lighthouses are most 
destructive to night-migrating birds. Probably no one 
artificial cause produces more disastrous results than these 
beacons which guide the mariner in safety, but prove 
fatal obstacles in the path of aérial voyagers. 

The number of birds killed by striking lighthouses is 
incalculable. Over fifteen hundred have been found dead 
at the foot of the Bartholdi Statue in a single morning ; 
while from Fire Island (Long Island) light we have a 
record of two hundred and thirty birds of one species— 
black-poll warblers—which met their fate on the night of 
September 30, 1883. 

Reports from numerous lighthouses show (1) a great 
variation in avian mortality at different localities; (2) 
that as a rule no birds are killed during clear nights ; and 
(3) that comparatively few birds strike the lights during 
the vernal migration. The fact that birds follow certain 
routes or highways of migration in their journeys to and 
from the South doubtless explains their absence or pres- 
ence at a given locality; indeed, it has been definitely 
ascertained that lights which are situated in known lines 
of migration—as, for example, the Bartholdi Statue at 
the mouth of the Hudson River Valley—prove far more 
destructive than those which are placed far from the regu- 
lar routes of migrating birds. 

Through telescopic observations, to be mentioned 
later, we have learned that when en route birds travel at 
an altitude of from one to three miles above the earth. 
It is obvious then, that when their way is not obscured 
by low-hanging clouds they pass too far above us to be 
attracted by terrestrial objects. It has been noted that 


cloudy and especially rainy nights are most disastrous to | 
migrants, evidently because the formation of moisture at | 
the elevation at which they are flying must not only in- | 


terfere with their progress, but in veiling the earth below 
robs them of their landmarks, while the condensation of 
this moisture into rain presents an effectual check to flight. 
The birds then descend to a lower altitude, and, should 
the storm be very severe, they are obliged to seek the 
nearest shelter, and even may be driven to earth wet, 
helpless, and dying. 


The influence thus shown to be exerted by meteoro- | 
logical conditions is the best explanation of the compara- | 
tively small number of birds killed during the spring | 
migration, when the infrequency of violent storms enables | 


them to perform their journey with less danger from ex- 
posure tothe elements. . . . 

On September 26, 1891, it was the writer’s good for- 
tune to pass the night with several ornithologists at the 


| some unillumined part of the statue. 





Bartholdi Statue in observing the nocturnal flight of birds. 
The weather was most favorable for our purpose. From 
the balcony at the base of the statue we saw the first bird 
enter the rays of light thrown out by the torch one hun- 
dred and fifty feet above us at eight o’clock. During the 
two succeeding hours birds were constantly heard and 
many were seen. At ten o’clock a light rain began to 
fall and for three hours it rained intermittently. Almost 
simultaneously there occurred a marked increase in the 
number of birds seen about the light, and within a few 
minutes there were hundreds where before there was one, 
while the air was filled with the calls and chirps of the 
passing host. 

The birds presented a singular appearance. As they 
entered the limits of the divergent rays of light they be- 
came slightly luminous, but as their rapid wing-beats. 
brought them into the glare of the torch they reflected 
the full splendor of the light, and resembled enormous 
fireflies or swarms of huge golden bees. 

At eleven o’clock we climbed to the torch and con- 
tinued our observations from the balcony by which it is 
encircled. The scene was impressive beyond descrip- 
tion ; we seemed to have torn aside the veil which shrouds 
the mysteries of the night, and in the searching light re- 
posed the secrets of Nature. As the tiny feathered wan- 
derers emerged from the surrounding blackness, appeared 
for a moment in the brilliant halo about us, and continu- 
ing their journey were swallowed up in the gloom beyond, 
one marveled at the power which guided them thousands 
of miles through the trackless heavens. While by far the 
larger number hurried onward without pausing to inspect 
this strange apparition, others hovered before us like 
humming birds before a flower, then wheeling retreated 
for a short distance and returned to repeat the perform- 
ance or pass us as did the first class mentioned, while 
others still, and the number was comparatively insignifi- 
cant, struck some part of the torch either slightly or with 
sufficient force to cause them to fall stunned or dying. It 
was evidently by the merest accident that they struck at 
all ; and so far as we could judge they were either dazzled 
by the rays of the light and thus unwittingly flew directly 
at the glass which protects it, or came in contact with 
During the two 
hours we were in the torch thousands of birds passed 
within sight, but less than twenty were killed. ; 

The birds chirped and called incessantly. Frequently, 
when few could be seen, hundreds were heard passing in 
the darkness ; the air was filled with the lisping notes of 


| warblers and the mellow whistle of thrushes, and at no 


time during the night was there perfect silence. At day- 
break a few stragglers were still winging their way south- 
ward, but before the sun rose the flights had ceased. The 
only birds identified were several species of warblers and 
thrushes, one red-eyed vireo, two golden-winged wood- 
peckers, one catbird, one whip-poor-will, and one bobo- 
link. The most interesting and important results of the 
night’s observations were the immediate effect of rainfall 
in forcing birds to migrate at a lower level, the infre- 


| quency with which they struck the torch, the immense 
| number which passed beyond its rays, and the constancy 
| with which they called and chirped as they flew. 


WHEN, by nobler culture, by purer experience, by 
breathing the air of a higher duty, vitality at length creeps 
into the soul, the instincts of immortality will wake with- 


in us. The word of hope will speak to us a language no 
longer strange. We shall feel like the captive bird 


| carried accidentally to its own lands, when, hearing for 


the first time the burst of kindred song, it beats instinc- 
tively the bars of its cage.—/ames Martineau. 








NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Miss CLARA BARTON has seturned to Washington from the Red 


Cross relief work in the Sea Islands of South Carolina. Forten months 
she has been working, on an average, nineteen hours a day. Thous- 
ands of families have been led and sheltered, and no one knows how 
many lives have been saved. Miss Barton, before her departure, pub- 
lished in the Charleston Mews and Courier a strong appeal for aid for 
the sufferers along the coast of the mainland, who have been hardly 
touched by the relief work, and who are almost as destitute as were the 
people of the Sea Islands.— Woman's Journal. 


—How little while ago it seems since Dr. E. H. Clarke published 
his book, ‘Sex in Education.’’ With what ponderous solemnity he 
iterated and reiterated that the higher education of women meant their 
physical and domestic ruin! And now what rubbish the book is!— 
Mary A. Livermore. 


—There has been a series of violent earthquake sbocks in Constanti- 
nople. They commenced Seventh month roth with two shocks at noon 
and one in the afternoon. On the next Cay there were four, and they 
continued with greater or less severity for two days more. A large num- 


ber of buildings were thrown down in the center of Stamboul, and con- | L. Wilson, Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 


siderable damage was done in Galata, The shocks were very severe, 
also, on the shore of the Gulf of Nicomedia and at Brusa. The village 
of Adabazar was reported almost destroyed. It was estimated that 
about 200 lives were lost in Constantinople, but so far as could be 
learned these included no Americans or English. The bazaars suffered 
greatly. 

—Florists are constantly looking for such plants as produce flowers 
that will live long after being cut from the parent stem, and also for 
those that flower in early spring before their leaves appear, and thus | 
present masses of unbroken bloom. Students of the subject say that | 
Japan may be depended upon to furnish some shrubs of the latter sort, | 
and there are a few native wild shrubs, notably that popularly known | 
as spicewood, that seem to promise great possibilities. 

—The dryest place in the world is said to be that part of Egypt be- | 
tween the two lower falls of the Nile. Rain has never been known to | 
fall there, and the inhabitants do not believe travelers when told what 
water can fall from the sky. 


—An old New York club man says that the tendency of the 
modem club is to make drunkards. It is encouraging to read of one 
club which will not have this influence. The new Commercial Club 
of Brockton, Mass., allows no intoxicating liquors in its elegant build- 
ing, and although many distinguished guests were present at its open- 
ing, no wine was served.— W. C. 7. U. Bulletin. 

—There is as little mercy in stabbing with a word as there is in 
doing it it with a knife. —Ran' $ Horn. 
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—Pneumonia in the popular mind is associated with winter weather 
and cold winds and rains. The New York Recorder says: “ There is 
really more danger from pneumonia in the very hot spells of summer, 
because people sit in drafts to get or keep cool. Their pores are open 
from the profuse perspiration, and the draft goes right through them to 
the vital parts. Above all things keep away from “drafts. 

—Canon Kelly says that whereas it was formerly a common thing 
for alcoholic stimulants to be used in the English Universities, now both 
the “‘dons”’ and young fellows are learning to do without them, or to 
use them in strictest moderation —W. C. 7. U. Bulletin. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Wak has broken out between Japan and Corea, and some advices say 
that a battle has been fought in the latter country, at Seoul, in which 
the Japanese were successful. China is expected to interfere in behalf 
of Corea, and Russia, it is supposed, may also be involved. 

INTENSE interest in the Tariff struggle has been caused by the pub- 
lication of a ‘* personal’’ letter, written by President Cleveland to W. 








dated the 2nd of this month, in which the President severely réflects 
upon some ofthe Democratic Senators for changes made in the bill, 
especially the imposition of a duty on ironore and bituminous coal. The 
letter was replied to in the Senate, on the 20th, by Senators Smith, of 


New Jersey, and Vest, of Missouri, and on the 23rd, by Senator Gor- 


man, of Maryland, the last named speaking with extraordinary frankness 
and severity. It is not considered likely that the Conference Committees 
can agree for some days yet, and the probable failure of the measure en- 
tirely has again been suggested. 


A DISPATCH from Columbia, South Carolina, says that Governor 


| Tillman will reopen the State Liquor Dispensary on the first of next 


month, ‘‘ under the law of 1893, which has not been tested before the 
courts.’’ 


Dess, the leader of the railway strike, is still in jail at Chicago, 
(25th), with his associates, under the commitment for contempt of 


| court, but their trial on this charge is now in progress. 


Reports from Norway say that a party which left Tromsoe, Fifth 
month 24, to penetrate the Arctic regions, under the leadership of 
Walter Wellman, an American, has been lost. There were some 
seven or eight persons in the party. The reports need further con- 
firmation. 

CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, a member of Congress from Ar- 
kansas, has been appointed Minister to Russia, succeeding Dr. Andrew 
D. White, who desired to be relieved. Dr. White and his family, it 


| is stated, will spend the coming winter in the south of Europe. 








Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


PERFECTLY PURE 


These Extracts are put up in Bottles containing 2o0z., 4oz. 
especially for family use. 


send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., | 
Philadelphia, Penna. Penna. | 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST- COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Fourth and Race Streets, - 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but selesmebie at 
the Company's option after five SS interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able atonal y. This Compan receives deposits, payable by check. 


GK “VENTILATING GRATES 

\" nL | 

have a heat-saving chamber at the back, 
making them the most powerful of fire-place heaters. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 
50 Beekman St., New York. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


, 80z., pints, and quarts 
If your storekeeper does not keep them 


NOTICES. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be 
held on Third-day, Eighth month 7, 1894, at 10 
o’clock a. m., at Valley meeting-house. 

Special arrangements have been made to con- 
vey Friends to Maple Station on Chester Valley 
railroad, three-quarters of a mile from the meet- 
ing-house. 

Members for the Select Meeting can take the 
2.40 p. m. train from 12th and Market streets, 
on Second-day (6th) for Maple Station (with- 
out changing cars at Bridgeport), where Friends 
will meet them. Friends residing at German- 
town can take the 1.23 p. m. train from Chelten 
Avenue Station, making connection with the 
2.40 train from 12th and Market streets at 
Columbia Avenue Station. 

Tickets good to those desiring to return to the 
city on Second-day evening, who will take the 
7-29 train from Port Kennedy. 

Train will leave Chelten Avenue Station, 
Germantown, at 7.10 a. m., making connection 
| at Columbia avenue with the train leaving 12th 
| and Market streets at 7.40 a. m., on Third-day. 
Tickets good going on Second- and Third- 


_ DIRECTORS . days from 12th and Market streets, Spring Gar- 
’ | den street, Columbia avenue, and Chelten 
ae — N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Willlams, Jr John oo | avenue station, Germantown, and returning to 
Francis R. a — = - — Seen ities =e va ee me 12th and Market streets, also to Germantown 
y . ary Ti | (by changing cars at Columbia avenue station), 

deseph E. Gilingham, Ch Charles Roberts, Joel J, Bally, oe Stuart Wood. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadetphir | 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


T, ACTS AS EXECUTOR. ADMIN = 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TCUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE. RECEIVER, AGENT, EIC 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from ine Assets of the 


e 409 Chestnut Street. 
WRSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOS! 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 
ABA 


Vice-President, 
8. WIkG 


Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; 


j ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant rust Officer,J KAKTON TOWNSEND; 





Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-Presiient and Actusz 


will be issued at 60 cents the round trip. 

The return train will leave Maple Station at 
4.19 p.m. Ask for Special Tickets to Friends’ 
Quarterly Meeting at Maple. 

Cuas. E. THomas, 
S. Ropinson COALE, } Committee. 
Josern R. WALKER, } 
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*,* Friends’ auth 1895.—This publica- 
tion “will be issued at an early date ; therefore, 
any corrections should be forwarded at once to 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race street, 
Philadelphia. 

*,* First-day next, 3 p.m., is Friends’ day 
at Home for Aged Colored Persons, Belmont 
and Girard avenues. 


*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional contri- 
butions to the Children’s Country Week Asso- 
ciation : 

Esther G., 

Henrietta Walter, 

Cash, 

Emily B. Smyth, 

A Friend, 


$ 2.00 
2.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 


$ 24.00 


Previously acknowledged, 79.00 


Amount, $103.00 
JoHN CoMLyY, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 23, 1894. 


*,* Indulged meeting at Cape May Point, N. 
J., every First-day morning, at 10.30. All are 
invited to attend. 

*,.* Circular Meetings will occur as follows: 
Eighth month. 

5. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 

19. Haverford, 3 p. m. 
Ninth month. 

2. Schuylkill, 10 a. m. 

*,* Quarterly Meetings in Seventh month will 
occur as follows: 

28. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 

_ 3. Concord, Concord, Pa. 


Weddings 


we have a special interest in, be- 
cause the silver is new and brilliant— 
that’s the TRO we hold for you, 


SILVER 


ELECT CON 


Removes the tarnish and restores 
the brilliancy, as when new, never 
scratching, never wearing. It’s un- 
like others. 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 
Headquarters Globe Rubber Company’s Goods. 
These goods being made by a reliable cad well- | 
known Rubber Company, are sold to be as repre- | 
sented, and can be depended upon to give entire | 
satisfaction. { 
A fair hose, 74 cents a foot ; a good hose, 10 cents | 
a foot ; a very good hose, 12 cents a foot ; an extra 
heavy "hose, 15 cents a foot. Reels 75 cents, and all | 
attachments at very low figures. Send your order 
by mail. .L. PEIRCE, 
19 NORTH SECOND STREET PHILADELPHIA. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
1 attention given to serving families. Office, 
, Philadel 


North Eighth a Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 





BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNISHI. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE co. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 


What is oe 


lore Refreshing than a 
Cup of Good Tea? 


So much cheaper than cocoa. 334 pounds 
of Ingram’s Blended Tea sent prepaid on 
receipt of Two Dollars; and if we receive 
Ten liars, with five other names, six 
packages of the above Tea (21 pounds), 
will be forwarded to one address. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern ens: 
extensive all 


; ten teach 
three courses of study, ot Scientific, the Classe, 
and the Literary ; chemical a and agin’ 
lxboratories; manual Special 
= ven to the moral and Senead the 
by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
"le cieuen and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And. only $5.00 per week. Address 

G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


Peirce School 


The Representative Business 
School of America for Both 
Sexes. 


Second, Third and Fourth Floors of THE 
RECORD BUILDING, 917—919 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thirty Years Under One Management, 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D., 


Principal and Founder. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


This is a High Grade School, which couples a 
good English education with a systematic 
business traifing. Ex-President Harrison says 
of it: “It has an eminently practical cur- 
riculum.’’ 

A complete all-round equipment for business life, 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, COus- 
toms, Commercial Law, Banking, etc. 


Graduates are Successfully 
-----Assisted to Positions. 


Peirce School is headquarters for the Mercan- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
men and women are needed for counting room 
or office. 


The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1894. 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
year. Enrollment blanks on application. 

Call or send for descriptive printed mratter con- 
cerning the School. 


Edward C. Dixon. 








| of Purchase 


ae oo for business or college. 


Friends’ Academy, | 


Locust VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
from New located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 

Locust Valley, Long land. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Friends’ School, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


Will re-open Ninth month 10, 1894. The work 
begins wit th Kindergarten and ends with the High 
School and College peapeaneey A department for 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. Spe- 
cial rates for Friends. Good saastien te in families of of 
Friends. Catalogues mailed when requested. 
SAAC T. JOHN SON, Principal. 


dress 


For 


Darlington SEMiNarY young Ladies, 


Near the beautiful 
Borough of West Chester, Pa. 
Thirty-ninth School Year commences Ninth 
month 17th next. Beautiful and healthly location. 
Grounds, 27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Liter- 
ary, and Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art 
Department. New Gymnasium. is school has 
been Lg mney successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per year. 
For Illustrated Catalogue address the principal, 


Richard Darlington, Ph. D., 


West Chester, Penns. 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for eg Bene and young 
women, leading to Classical, gineering, Scien- 


tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
particu- 


py libraries. For Catalogue an 
lars 
CHARLES Dz GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Catalogues for 1893-94 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 
tion about the school. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
_ Swarthmore, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both iin 
At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 


| A first-class ow and college = paratory school 
oO 


under the care of Abington mthly Meeting. 
A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 


| drawing, besides thorough work in all common 


school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 


| Friends. Next term on on Ninth My. 11, 1894. 


For circulars — 
LOU BL ER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


Board School for both sexes under the care 
uarterly Mee . The present build- 
ing is new and much enla) , and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Ex ent corps of instructors. 
thfully and 
leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
— as York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


Ae, OOEAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 





D. F. Dimon. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 


TEACHERS, TUTORS, GOVERNESSES, AND COMPANIONS. 


We study ADAPTATION, and 


thoroughly IsvesTicaTe all our members. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


1341 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, | 


106 Wall St., New York. 


Newman’s 
3 Art Store} 
AD 806 Market St. § 
Mirrors, Pictares, 
Frames, Etc. 





| HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
Durable Work. Rellable Workmen 
112 N. 10th St 


C. 
ELLIS. \qs'Norn 328 St 


RICHARDS & sHOURDS, 


CAEPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, | 


Jobbing Attended To. 
i125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8S. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


_ CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 

Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


OXFORD TIE SEASON NOW. The newest 


shapes are here in black and russet as well as the | 


good old comforts. Prices start at $1.75 


SUMMER WEIGHT BOOTS in all variety or | 


styles and prices. No better goods or lower prices 
anywhere. 


47 N. 13th St. (below Arch), 1013 Spring Garden 8t. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for '94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. Batpersrox. M. BaLDEnston. 


2212 Wallace Street. | 


Clement A. Woodnutt, | "" ** °S\evED 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER ee ee 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. Seasonable Dry Goods 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. on either continent surpasses 
cca WILLIAM HEACOCK, 220 ear 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


wn quality, 
Office, 1313 Vine St., in comprehensiveness, or 
Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


in moderation of prices, 
cmanmems, that to be found at all times 


on our counters. 


| Beniamin Green, 


| 
Carpetings, | 
| 


The assortments of 
Silks, Dress Goods, Printed 
Cotton Goods, Underwear, 
etc., for summer use, are 
particularly attractive at the 
present time. Prices have 
never been more moderate. 


‘STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Capital (subret)>- + + + $500,000.00 / Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
hes 1s. 50,000.00 | Philadelphia. 

Undivided Profits, : | 36 | ——_—_— 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Rea) | School, City, 


Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans | 
and Approved Collateral. Surety | and County 
others. The Com- 


Warrants 
nistrators and rank next to Governments as to Safety, yield 6% 


to Safety, yield 64% to 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, | 7 per cent. income and over. Also, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up | SCHOOL BONDS. 


ee | No investments that are so safe yield as good an 
JosePH R. RHoaps, President. | income. We will gladly furnish full information. 


Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. | EDWARD FORSYTHE, 332 Drexel Building, Phila. 
RoBERT Morris EAR Ly, Sec’y and Treas. | ~~ — 


Ws. B, LANE, Title and Trust Officer. JOHN B. BETTS, 
. 518 Walnut Street, 


33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital (subscribed), . 





Offers for sale 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 
Philadelphia City Ground Rents. 
Desirable Bonds of Home Improvements, 
and all First-class Securities. 





CE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesreasLs Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANOE 
| at actual Ner Cost. It is PuRELY Murua; has Asserts of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRPius of over Two and a Hatr Mruuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


| Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


THE GI R AR D CAPITAL, 81,000,000 


SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND ¥ U ST CO s 


Executes Trusts. Desesd 
‘am. its, 
aT > fa t Boxes for Rent, 
*  ~ Cares for Real Estate. 


SS 


OFFICERS 


— 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, Presidert. 

WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. 

WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 

WILLIAM H. JENKS 

GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 

WILLIAM H. GAW, 

FRANCIS L. GOWEN, 

GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Trane. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 





HENRY TATNAL 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. BURROUGHS 


JOHN B. GARRETT 





